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JOHN WAKEFIELD FRANCIS. 


In the recent death of Dr. Franois, on the 
morning of February 8, the city of New York, 
and we may add, the whole country, has met 
with a great loss. He was generally known to 
the medical profession of the land; he had his 
friends in many eminent political men, while he 
was intimate with most of those engaged in au- 
thorship. Few men who have not led an exclu- 
sively public life, have been so widely beloved. 
Scarcely a stranger came to New York, on any 
errand connected with literature, who did not 
visit that residence of many years, No. 1 Bond- 
street, and make the acquaintance of Dr. Francis. 
If he once crossed that threshold, he was sure of 
a kindly welcome, and some aid in his enterprise. 
This was all done in so simple, so kindly a man- 
ner, with so much heartiness and zest, that the 
visit was sure to be repeated, probably with the 
introduction of another on like errand; so that in 
the most quiet, natural way in the world, the 
Doctor came to be known to numbers outside the 
ranks of his profession, to which he was always 
a devoted adherent. In his later years he gave 
considerable time to literary composition in a 
series of productions, which, though doubtless he 
would have added to their number, had his lite 
been spared, will be sufficient to justify to pos- 
terity the great personal regard in which he is 
held by his contemporaries. Being chiefly bio- 
graphical, they afforded the writer an opportunity 
of exhibiting that genial living sympathy with 
character which was always his striking charac- 
teristic. The old saying, “I am a man, and 
nothing relating to man is without my regard,” 
never had a better exemplification. 

The life of Dr. Francis has no unusual incident 
except in his rising from a printer’s apprentice to 
become in a short time an eminent medical prac- 
titioner. He was born in New York, of mingled 
German and Swiss parentage, Nov. 17, 1789; 
began life in the printing-oflice of George Long, 
an Englishman, of no little character and energy ; 
was speedily translated from the form to the col- 
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lege, his apprenticeship being waived in consider- 
ation of his evident strong tastes for a professional 
education. He entered Columbia College, gradu- 
ated in 1809, studied medicine under the direction 
of the celebrated Dr. Hosack, received his degree, 
and became the assistant and a partner in the 
practice of his preceptor. From that moment his 
career was steady and onward, as he availed 
himself of the unusual social, scientific, and liter- 
ary opportunities which lay before him. For 
half a century there was not a liberal enterprise 
or a public event of any interest in New York, in 
which Dr. Francis was not in some way a par- 
taker. Early uniting literature with his profes- 
sion, he edited, in 1810 and 1811, in conjunction 
with Dr. Hosack, the American Medical and 
Philosophical Register, which was continued 
through four annual volumes. The journal gave 
a liberal attention to the scientific interests of the 
day, as steam navigation, then in its infancy, 
agriculture, &c., and had some valuable contrib- 
utors in Fulton, Stevens, and Morris. Dr. Francis, 
also, early became a lecturer in the institutes of 
medicine} and materia medica in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the city, and in the 
medical faculty of Columbia College. At this 
tine he paid his only visit to Europe, travelling 
through Great Britain, visiting Paris, and making 
the acquaintance of such great celebrities as Ab- 
ernethy, Jameson, Playfair, Gregory, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Cuvier, and Gall. Recollections of these 
associations, to which time gave an increased 
interest, supplied many of the interesting anec- 
dotes with which his conversation was stored in 
his later years. Rees, the editor of the well- 
known Cyclopeedia, was one of his acquaintance, 
and he became a contributor to that work, on 
American topics. On his return to the United 
States, he discharged the duties of his professor- 
ship in connection with the institutions already 
mentioned, till the foundation of the Rutger’s 
Medical School in 1826, when he was for a while 
attached to that body as professor of obstetrics 
and forensic medicine. His medical writings ap- 
peared in the New York Medical and Physical 
Journal, of which he was one of the editors, in 
1882 and the two following years, in other jour- 
nals, and in occasional separate publications. Ob- 
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sletrics, vitriolic remedies in croup, yellow fever, 
death by lightning, cholera, asphyxia, the mineral 
waters of Avon, the anatomy of drunkenness, 
were among his topics of this class. He also 
edited an edition of Denman’s “ Practice of Mid- 
wifery.” 

During this active period of his professional 
career, he also found time to occupy himself with 
literary pursuits of a biographical and historical 
character, as his Address before the New York 
llorticultural Society, in 1830; a biography of 
Chancellor Livingston, of New York, delivered 
before the Philolexian Society of Columbia Col- 
jiege, in 1831, and his discourse before the New 
York Lyceum of Natural History, in 1841, de- 
voted to the naturalists of the United States. 
His Anniversary Discourse before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, in 1847, besides its medical 
survey, has various biographical references to the 
old physicians of the city. The following year 
he delivered an Inangural Discourse on taking his 
seat as president of that institution, which was 
published. In September, 1858, he delivered the 
Opening Address at the foundation of the New 
York State Inebriate Asylum, at Binghampton, 
It was followed the very next month by an equally 
elaborate Introductory Discourse to the several 
courses of clinical instruction at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, of which he was President of 
the Medical Board. He was also President of the 
Medical Board of the Woman’s Hospital, the insti- 
tution founded by his friend, Dr. Sims, in which 
he took a great interest. At the last annual 
meeting of the Ethnological Society he was chosen 
its first Vice-president. 

The papers of a general historical character by 
which Dr. Francis’ name is likely to be long re- 
membered in connection with American biogra- 
phy, includes a series of Reminiscences of Printers, 
Authors, and Booksellers of New York, read in 
part before the Typographical Society of New 
York, in 1882; a sketch of his friend, the novel- 
ist, Cooper, in the memorial of that author, pub- 
lished the same year; a capital paper, filled with 
genial anecdote, on Christopher Colles, read before 
the New York Historical Society in 1854, and 
subsequently published in the “ Knickerbocker 
Gallery ;” another Address before the New York 
Historical Society on its fifty-third anniversary, 
in 1859, the very day he completed his sixty- 
eighth year, which grew into quite a volume 
on its publication, and was subsequently still 
further enlarged in the book entitled “Old New 
York, or Reminiscences of the Past Sixty Years,” 
which appeared in 1858. His recollections of 
Washington Irving, which have been included 
by Mr. Putnam in his memorial of the au- 
thor, was among his recent productions. But 
these are by no means the whole of his contribu- 
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tions to American history, of this kind. They 
were published in magazines, newspapers, cyclo- 
pedias, and other works, from Timothy Alden’s 
“Curious Collection of American Epitaphs,” in 
1815, through such books as Dunlap’s “ Arts of 
Design,” to the newest volume of Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia. His pen was, in fact, ever ready at 
the service of his friends, and the common cause 
of American history. These writings are well 
worthy of being collected into a single series: 
with appropriate arrangement and a good index 
they cannot fail to be of lasting interest. The 
very latest of these sketches from his pen, was, 
we understand, a reminiscence of Gouverneur 
Morris, written for an historical work, in prepar- 
ation by Mr. Dawson, the author of the “ Battles 
of America.” 

In an attempt to enumerate the many good 
qualities of Doctor Francis, which endeared him 
to his friends and the public, we scarce know 
where to begin. His professional character nat- 
urally claims the first place; and of that we may 
cite the testimony of his brother physicians of the 
Academy of Medicine, who have commemorated 
“his learning, ability, and charitable deeds.” As 
a sound American patriot, and public-spirited cit- 
izen, he has left few equals—few whose sympa- 
thies take so wide a range, and who are so pains- 
taking and minute in the manifestation of them. 
Independent in his views, and always a lover of 
the right, he had no preferences but for worth 
and honor; in every good man he saw a fellow- 
citizen. At his house, eminent men from every 
part of the country were accustomed to meet, 
and we may say from every nation of the world; 
and the claims of all were more than allowed. 
His cordial sympathy, and unaffected liveliness, 
drew forth what was best and most earnest in 
each. All reserve and formality melted in the 
glow of that genial temperament. There may 
have been, sometimes, a shock to stilted preju- 
ces, in the extravagance of his enthusiasm, and 
persons unaccustomed to his peculiar humor may 
have been startled for the moment; but every 
ian of sense soon saw the obvious intent, which 
was to break up stagnant opinions and get at the 
living reality of things beneath them. For, if Dr. 
Francis was a foe to any thing, it was to pretence, 
conventionality, and dulness, which he would 
invade in his familiar conversation with some 
rousing assertion, following it up by a deluge of 
amplification, which effectually cleared the atmos- 
phere of error and stupidity. On polities he 
always spoke earnestly; for literature, in all its 
forms, he had an unbounded appreciation, espe- 
cially for history and biography. He took great 
interest, consequently, in all the details of the lives 
of public men, with many of whom, from the 
early days of Clinton, he had been familiar, 
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searching for anecdotes, not in any idle spirit of 
gossip—for his mind was too masculine for that 
—but as revelations of character and keys to 
unlock the secret cabinets of diplomacy. He thus 
was one of the early working members and con- 
stant supporters of the New York Historical 
Society, where his memory will always be duly 
honored; and, if we may be allowed to speak of 
ourselves in this connection, he was, from its start, 
a cordial friend and valued contributor to this 
journal. 


CHICAGO FROM 1673 TO 1725; 


OR, WHAT IS KNOWN OF THE FIRST HALF CENTURY OF 
ITS HISTORY. 
[Communicated to the Chicago Historical Society.] 
BY JOIN G, SHEA, 


Curoaeo has an early history which is not 


without its interest; and a few scattered notices | 


will here be brought together to lead the way to 
a fuller and more highly finished picture. 

Its position, on one of the best routes from the 
Lakes to the Mississippi, made, at a very early 


period, an Indian stopping-place or depot. The 
routes followed from Lake Michigan, were: 1st, 





That by the Fox and Wisconsin, taken by Mar- | 


quette, and first pointed out by Nicolet; but the 
hostile character of the Foxes made this an unsafe 
road, 2. The Root River at Racine, interlocking 
with the Pistakee or Fox, formed the next; but 
the water was apt to be too low, and long marches 
in mud were not very attractive. 3d. The next, 


| 
| 


“After this first visit to Chicago, in 1674, Father 
Marquette proceeded to Green Bay, to recruit his 
strength. When the heat of summer was over, 
he deemed himself strong enough to return and 
found his Illinois mission—an adventurous step 
for one sinking under a painful disorder. A let- 
ter which he began, but did not live to close, 
gives an account of his journey to Chicago, and 
his wintering there. As it never has been given 
in English, a translation will not be out of place 
in this attempt to give some picture of what was 

done at Chicago in early times. 

“Rev. Farner: the Peace of Christ: Having 
been compelled to remain all summer at St. Fran- 
cis on account of my ill-health, and having recov- 
ered in the month of September, I waited for the 
arrival of our people returning from below (i. e., 
Quebec), to know what I shorld do for my win- 
tering. They brought me orders for my voyage 
to the Mission of the Conception among the Illi- 
nois. Having met Your Reverence’s wishes 
touching copies of my journal on the Mississippi 
river, 1 set out with Pierre Porteret and Jacque 
, Oct. 25, 1674. In the afternoon the wind 
forced us to lay up for the night at the mouth ot 
the river, where the Pottawatamies were assem- 
bled; the head men not wishing any to go off 





towards the Illinvis, for fear the young men 
would lay up furs with the goods they had 


brought from below, and after hunting beaver 
would resolve to go down in the spring, when 
they expect to have reason to fear the Sioux. 

“ Oct. 26.—Passing to the village, we found 
only two cabins there, and they were starting to 
winter at La Gasparde; we learned that tive 


and under the circumstances the best, was that by | canoes of Pottawatamies and four of Illinois had 
Chicago, or the Divine River, through le Petit Lac | set out to go to the Kaskaskia. 


(Mud Lake), iver to the Illi- 
nois, 
St. Joseph’s River and the Kankakee. 

The early history of Chicago is associated with 
the illustrious explorer of the Mississippi, who 
was its first white inhabitant, and first, we may 
say, erected a house for human habitation and an 
edilice for the worship of the Almighty. After 
descending the Mississippi with Louis Jolliet, as 
fur as the Arkansas, he reascended the Great 
River, whose name he gave as we still give it, 
although i ignorant men who came after, attempted 
to corrupt it into Meschacebe. He however did 
not return by the way of the Wisconsin, but, 
striking into the Illinois, traversed the State which 
it waters, On its upper waters he found the 


and the Desplaines 


Beyond this was the last route, by way of | 


“27. We were detained in the morning by 
rain; in the afternoon we had fair weather and 


|calm, and overtook at Sturgeon Bay, the Indians 


| which he had never befvre been. 


Kaskaskias, who escorted him to Lake Michigan, | 


evidently by way of Chicago, his map and his 
last letter leaving now no doubt on the subject, 
although prior to their publication the dotted 
lines on the map in Thevenot left the matter | 


obscure. 


who preceded us. 

“98. We reached the portage; a canoe which 
was ahead prevented our killing any game; we 
began our portage, and cabined for the night on 
the other side, where the bad weather gave us 
much trouble. Pierre did not come in till one 
o’clock at night, having got lost on a road on 
After rain and 
thunder, snow began to fall. 

“29.—Ilaving been compelled to change our 
cabinage, we continued to carry the bundles. The 
portage is about a league long, and very incon- 
venient in some parts, The Illinois, assembling in 
our cabin in the evening, ask us not to leave them ; 
as we might need them, and they know thie lake 


| better than we do, we promised. 


“30.—The Illinois women finished our portage 
in the morning; we are detained by the wind. 


| No game, 
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“31.—We start with pretty fair weather, and 
stopped for the night at a little river. The road 
from Sturgeon Bay, by land, is a very difficult 
one; we did not travel far on jit, last fall, before 
we got into the woods. 

Nov. 1.—Having said holy mass, we halted at 
night at a river, from which a fine road leads to 
the Pottawatamies. Chachagwessiou, an Illinois, 
much esteemed in his nation,.partly because he 
eoncerns himself with trade, came in at night 
with a deer on his shoulder, of which he gave us 
part. 

“9.—Holy mass said, we travelled all day with 
fair weather. We killed two cats, which were 
almost clear fat. 

““3.—As I was on land walking on the beauti- 
ful sand, the whole edge of the water was of 
herbs similar to those caught in nets at St. Ignace ; 
but coming to a river which I could not cross, 
our people put in to take me on board, but we 
could not get out again on account of the swell. 
All the other canoes went on except the one that 
caine with us. 

“4.—-We are detained. There is apparently an 
island off shore, as the birds fly there in the 
evening. 

“5,.—We had hard work to get out of the river. 
At noon we found the Indians in a river, where 
I undertook to instruct the Illinois, on occasion 
of a feast, which No-wasking-we had just given 
to a woltskin. 

“§.—We made a good day’s travel. As the 
Indians were out hunting, they came on some 
footprints of men, which obliged us to stop next 
day. 

ug —We landed at two o'clock, on account of 
the fine cabinage. We were detained here five 
days, on account of the great agitation of the 
lake, though there was no wind; then by the 
snow, which the sun and a wind from the lake 
melted next day. 

“*15.—After travelling sufficiently, we cabined 
in a beautiful spot, where we were detained three 
days. Pierre mends an Indian’s gun. Snow falls 
at night and melts by day. : 

“20.—We slept at the Bluffs, cabined poorly 
enough. The Indians remain behind, while we 
are detained by the wind two days and a half. 
Pierre, going into the woods, finds the prairie 
twenty leagues from the portage. He also passed 
by a beautiful canal, vaulted as it were, about as 
high as a man; there was a foot of water in it. 

“21.—Having started about noon, we had hard 
enough work to make a river. The cold began 
from the east, and the ground was covered with 
a foot of snow, which remained constantly from 
that time. We were detained there three days; 
during which Pierre killed a deer, three wild 
geese, and three turkeys, which were very good, 





The others passed on to the prairies. An Indian 
having discovered some cabins, came to tell us. 
Jacques went with him there the next day. Two 
hunters also came to see me. They were Mas- 
koutens to the numbers of eight or nine cabins, 
who had separated from each other to be able to 
live. They travel all winter with hardships al- 
most impossible for Frenchmen, by very difficult 
roads; the land being full of streams, small lakes and 
marshes, They are very badly cabined, and eat 
or fast according to the spot where they happen 
to be. Having been detained by the wind, we 
remarked that there were large sand-banks off the 
shore, on which the waves broke continually. 
There I felt some symptoms of a dysentery. 

“27.—We had hard enough work to get out of 
the river; and having made about three leagues, 
we found the Indians, who had killed some buf- 
falo, and also three Indians, who had come from 
the village. We were detained there by a wind 
from the shore, immense waves that came from 
the lake, and the cold. 

“* December 1.—We went ahead of the Indians, 
so as to be able to say mass. 

“3.—Having said mass and embarked, we were 
compelled to make a point and land, on account 
of the fog. 

“4,—-We started well to reach Portage River, 
which was frozen half a foot thick. There was 
more snow there than anywhere else; and also 
more tracks of animals and turkeys. The navi- 
gation of the lake from one portage to the other, 
is quite fine, there being no traverse to make, and 
landing being quite feasible all along, providing 
you do not obstinately persist in travelling in the 
breakers and high winds. The land along the 
shore is good for nothing, except on the prairies, 
You meet eight or ten pretty fine rivers. Deer 
hunting is pretty good as you get away from the 
Pottawataiies. 

“12.—As they began to draw to get to the 
portage, the Illinois having left, the Pottawata- 
mies arrived with much difficulty. We could not 
say mass on the feast of the Conception, on ac- 
count of the bad weather and the cold. During 
our stay at the mouth of the river, Pierre and 
Jacques killed three buffalo and four deer; one 
of which ran quite a distance with his heart cut 
in two. They contented themselves with killing 
three or four turkeys of the many which were 
around our cabin, because they were almost dying 
of hunger. Jacques brought in a partridge that 
he had killed, every way resembling those of 
France, except that it had like two little wings of 
three or four feathers, a finger long, near the 
head, with which they cover the two sides of the 
neck, where there are no feathers. 

“14,—Being cabined near the portage, two 
leagues up the river, we resolved to winter there, 
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on my inability to go further, being too much 
embarrassed, and my malady not permitting me 
to stand much fatigue. Several Illinois passed 
yesterday, going to carry their furs to Nawas- 
kingwe. We gave them a buffalo and a deer that 
Jacques had killed the day before. I think I 
never saw Indians more greedy for French to- 
bacco than these. They came and threw beaver 
skins at our feet to get a small piece; but we re- 
turned them, giving them some pipes, because we 
had not yet concluded whether we should go on. 

*15.—Chachagwessiou and the other Illinois 
left us to go and find their people and give them 
the merchandise which they had brought, in order 
to get their furs, in which they act like traders 
and hardly give more than the French; I in- 
structed them before their departure, deferring 
the holding a council till spring, when I should 
be at their village; they gave us for a fathom of 
tobacco three fine buffalo robes, which have done 
us good service this winter. Being thus relieved, 
we said the mass of the Conception. Since the 
14th, my disease has turned into a dysentery. 

**30.—Jacques arrived from the Illinois village, 
which was only six leagues from here, where 
they are starving. The cold and snow prevent 
their hunting. Some having informed la Toupine 
and the surgeon that we were here, and unable 
to leave their cabin, had so alarmed the Indians, 
believing that we would starve remaining here, 
that Jacques had great trouble in preventing fif- 
teen young men from coming to carry all our 
affairs. 

“ January 16, 1675.—As soon as the two 
Frenchmen knew that my illness prevented my 
going to them, the surgeon came here, with an 
Indian to bring us some whortleberries and bread ; 
they are only eighteen leagues from here, in a 
beautiful hunting-ground for buffalo and deer, 
and turkeys, which are excellent there. They 
had, too, laid up provisions while awaiting us, 
and had given the Indians to understand that the 
cabin belonged to the blackgown. And 1 may 
say that they said and did all that could be ex- 
pected of them; the surgeon having stopped here 
to attend to his duties, I sent Jacque with him 
to tell the Illinois who were near there, that my 
illness prevented my going to see them, and that 
if it continued I should scarcely be able to go 
there in the spring. 

“94,.—Jacque returned with a bag of corn and 
other refreshinents that the French had given 
him for me; he also brought the tongues and 
meat of two buffalo that he and an Indian had 
killed near by; but all the animals show the bad- 
ness of the season. 

“26.—Three Illinois brought us from the head 
men, two bags of corn, some dried meat, squashes, 
and twelve beavers: Ist, to make me a inat; 2d, 


to ask me for powder; 3d, to prevent our being 
hungry; 4th, to have some few goods. I an- 
swered them: firstly, that I had come to instruct 
them, by speaking to them of the prayer, &c. ; 
secondly, that I would not give them powder, as 
we were endeavoring to diffuse peace on all sides, 
and I did not wish them to begin a war with the 
Miamis; thirdly, that we were in no fear of starv- 
ing; fourthly, that I would encourage the French 
to carry them goods, and that they must satisfy 
those among them for the wampum taken from 
them, as soon as the surgeon started to come 
here. As they had come twenty leagues, to pay 
them for their trouble and what they brought me, 
I gave them an axe, two knives, three clasp 
knives, ten fathoms of wampum, and two double 
nirrors; telling them that I should endeavor to 
go to the village merely for a few days, if my ill- 
ness continued. They told me to take courage, to 
stay and die in their country, and said that they 
had been told that I would remain long with 
them. 

‘“* Feb, 9.—Since we addressed ourselves to the 
Blessed Virgin Immaculate, to whom we began a 
novena by a mass, at which Pierre and Jacque, 
who do all they can to relieve me, received, to 
ask my recovery of the Almighty, my dy’sentery 
has ceased ; there is only a weakness of the stom- 
uch left. I begin to feel much better, and to re- 
cover my strength. None of the Illinois who 
had ranged themselves near us have been cabined 
for a month; some took the road to the Potta- 
watainies, and some are still on the lake, waiting 
fur the navigation to open. They carry letters to 
our Fathers at St. Francis. 

“*20.—We had time to observe the tide which 
comes from the lake, rising and falling, although 
there appears no shelter on the lake. We saw the 
ice go against the wind. These tides made the 
water good or bad, because what comes froin 
above flows from the prairies and small streams. 
The deer, which are plentiful on the lake shore, 
are so Jean, that we had to leave some that we 
killed, 

“ March 23.—We killed several partridges : only 
the male has the little wings at the neck, the 
female not having any. These partridges are 
pretty good, but do not come up to the French. 

*30.—The north wind having prevented the 
thaw till the 25th of March, it began with a 
southerly wind. The next day game began to 
appear; we killed thirty wild pigeons, which | found 
better than those below (Quebec), but smaller, 
both young and old. On the 28th, the ice broke 
and choked above us. On the 29th the water 
was so high that we had barely time to uncabin 
in haste, put our things on-trees, and try to find a 
place to sleep on some hillock, the water gaining 
on us all night; but having frozen a little and 
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having fallen as we were near our luggage, the 
dyke burst and the ice went down, and as the 
waters are again ascending already, we are going 
to embark to continue our route. 

“ The Blessed Virgin Immaculate has taken such 
care of us during our wintering, that we have 
wanted nothing in the way of provisions, having 
a large bag of corn still left, meat and grease; we 
have, too, lived most peacefully, my sickness not 
preventing my saying inass every day. We were 
able to keep Lent only Fridays and Saturdays. 

“31.—Having started yesterday, we made three 
leagues on the river, going up, without finding 
any portage. We dragged for half an arpent. 
Besides this outlet, the river has another, by 
which we must descend. Only the very high 
grounds escape inundation. That where we are 
has increased more than twelve feet. Here we 
began our portage more than eighteen months 
ago. Geese and duck pass constantly. We 
contented ourselves with seven. The ice still 
bronght down, detain us here, as we do not 
know in what state the river is lower down. 

“ April 1.—As I do not yet know whether I 
shall remain this summer at the village or not, on 
account of my dysentery, we left there a part of 
what we could dispense with, especially a bag of 
corn, while detained by a strong south wind. 
We hope to-morrow to reach the spot where the 
French are, fifteen leagues from here. 

“*6.—The high winds and cold prevent us from 
proceeding. The two lakes by which we have 
passed, are full of bustards, geese, ducks, cranes, 
and other birds that we do not know. The rap- 
ids are pretty dangerous in some places. We 
have just met the surgeon, with an Indian, going 
up with a canoe-load of furs; but the cold being 
too severe for men who have to drag their canoes 
through the water, he has just made a cache of 
his beaver, and goes back to the village with us 
to-morrow. If the French get robes from the 
country, they do not rob them, so great is the 
hardship they experience in getting them.” 

Such is the letter which gives the earliest ac- 
count of matters and things at Chicago. A cor- 
respondent from the spot would give, in 1861, a 
somewhat different picture. 

Marquette doubtless returned by the same 
path, and, repassing Chicago, proceeded along the 
eastern shore of the lake till he felt the sweat of 
death upon his brow, and bade his comrades to 
take him ashore to die. The traditional account 
first committed to writing by Charlevoix, is im- 
aginative. The authentic account shows the im- 
possibility of the popular poetical account. Mar- 
quette expired at the river which bears his name. 

The next who visited Chicago, seems to have 
been another missionary, Father Claude Allouez ; 
who, in April, 1676, proceeded to the Kaskaskia 
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town by the same route. At Chicago he was 
met and welcomed by a party of eighty Illinois ; 
the chief of whom came forward with the calu- 
met of peace, and led him to his cabin. 

In September, 1679, La Salle, with his party, 
started from Green Bay, but seem to have passed 
Chicago and gone on to the St. Joseph’s, which 
Membré and Hennepin call the River of the Mia- 
mis. Membré mentions the Chicago River under 
the name of Checagoumemant, up which was the 
village of Kaskaskia. 

In a recently published letter, dated in Novem- 
ber, 1680, La Salle is far from favorable to Chica- 
go. ‘The communication is greatly condensed : 

“ Very little or no anchorage in Lake Huron; 
no harbors, any more than in the Lake of the IIli- 
nois, in the north, west, or south. Many islands 
in both; dangerous in the lake of the Illinois, on 
account of the sand-banks off shore. 

“This lake is shallow, and subject to terrible 
gales, without shelter, and the banks prevent ap- 
proaching the islands, It may, however, prove, 
that on more frequent navigation, the difficulties 
will be less, and the ports and havens better 
known, as has happened with Lake Frontenac, 
the navigation of which is now easy and secure. 

“The basin that you enter to go from the Lake 
of the Illinois to the Divine river is no ways suited 
for the communication; there being no anchor- 
age, wind, or entrance for a vessel, or even for a 
canoe, unless there is a great calm: the prairies, 
by which a communication is pretended, being 
overflowed every time it rains, by the drainage of 
the neighboring hills. It is very difficult to make 
a channel and keep it open without its becoming 
immediately filled with sand and gravel, and you 
cannot dig in the ground without finding water ; 
and there are sand-hills between the lakes and 
the prairies. Even were this channel possible at 
great expense, it would be useless, because the 
Divine river is unnavigable for forty leagues, 
from there to the great village of the Illinois. 
Canoes cannot pass there in summer, and there is, 
too, a great rapid this side of this village.” 

The same year, however, when finally starting 
to go down the Mississippi, La Salle (Dec. 1680) 
sent on Tonty and Membré, on Lake Michigan, 
“to go toward the Divine river, called by the 
Indians, the Chicagou.” He himself followed 
with the rest of his party from St. Joseph’s river, 
having evidently changed his unfavorable opin- 
ion, and concluded that it was the most practica- 
ble route. Marquette, the first explorer of the 
Mississippi, had wintered here, in 1674-5, and 
here, seven years later, stand La Salle and 
Tonty, the first to descend the great river to 
its mouth. They started on the Chicagou 
river in sleds, and, making the portage, entered 
the Desplaines. Their course down the Illinois 
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and Mississippi, is known, and would be out of 
place here. Returning, they, like Marquette, 
took the Chicago route; and Tonty mentions his 
reaching it, in June, 1688. 

In 1685, de la Durantaye, who had 
been stationed at Michilimnackinac, erected a fort 
at Chicago, and it became a kind of depot; as 
Joutel mentions, in 1687, the arrival of three ca- 
noes from Canada, with supplies for Fort Louis. 
He, with Father Anastatius, and Mr. Cavelier, 
La Salle’s brother, the survivors of the explorer’s 
last expedition, were then in Illinois, and in the 
winter had gone to Chicago, in order to proceed 
to Canada, but were forced to return and winter 
at Fort Louis. In the spring they started again, 
and reached Chicago March 29, 1688. Here 
they were detained about a month, finding but 
little game, but inaugurating the manufactures of 
Chicago by making some maple sugar. 

The next mention of Chicago occurs in the 
rather doubtful travels of the Baron Le Hontan. 
His discovery and exploration of the famous Long 
River, with its wondrous inhabitants, has long 
since been shown to be a pure fabrication, and 
we are constantly in doubt where to trust him 
elsewhere. Yet, as he was in the West, we may 
believe a part. After descending the Long River 
to the Mississippi, he went down to the Illinois 
river, he says, and ascended it to Fort Crevecceur, 
After spending three days here, he went on to the 
Illinois village, and engaged, he tells us, the mod- 
erate force of four hundred men to carry his bag- 
gage over the portage. ‘ This,” he says, “ they 
did in four days; for on the 24th (April, 1689), I 
arrived at Chekakou.” 

Ten years later another traveller passed by the 
spot; and we are indebted to his narrative for a 
better account of the various routes, than to any 
of his predecessors. This writer is the Rev. John 
Buisson de St. Come, a Canadian priest, who, 
zealously devoting himself to the Indian missions, 
was killed some years later by the savages of the 
Lower Mississippi. 

Speaking of Green Bay, he says: “ We should 
have greatly desired to pass by the end of this 
bay, and it would have been by far our shortest 
route; you go up a little river about sixty leagues 
long, which has only three leagues of rapids. 
You then make a portage, which is not long, and 
fall into the Wisconsin river, which is very fine, 
and which you are only two days descending to 
the Mississippi. It is indeed two hundred leagues 
from the spot where the river empties into the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Illinois river in 
the same Mississippi, but the current is so strong 
that you soon make this distance. The Foxes, 
however, are on this little river that you ascend 
froin the bay to get to Wisconsin, and they will 
uot let any one pass for fear that they will go to 











their enemies, They have already for this reason 
plundered several Frenchmen who wished to go 
that route. This obliged us to take the Chicago 
route, * * * 

“On the 10th of November, having started 
early from Milwaukee, we arrived in good season 
at Kipikavvi, which is about eight leagues dis- 
tant. * * * The Indians had led us to expect 
that we might ascend by this river, and after 
making a portage of about nine leagues, we could 
descend by another called Pistrui (Pistakee), 
which empties into the Illinois, about twenty-five 
or thirty miles from Chicago. We avoided this 
river, which is about twenty leagues long to the 
portage. Itruns through very agreeable prairies ; 
but as there was no water in it, we wisely infer- 
red that there would be none in the Pistakee, and 
instead of shortening our route, we would have 
forty leagues portage to make. This obliged us 
to take the route by Chicago, which is about 
twenty-five leagues off. * * 

“On the 20th, we cabined five leagues from 
Chicago, and should have got there early on the 
21st; but a wind which suddenly sprang up from 
the lake, obliged me to land half a league from 
from Apkavy, * * * Mr. de Montigny, Davion, 
and I, went by land to the house of the Jesuit 
Fathers, leaving our people with the baggage. 
There we found the Rev. Fathers Pinet and Bin- 
neteau, who had recently come from the Illinois, 
and were somewhat sick. I cannot express with 
what cordiality and marks of friendship these 
reverend fathers received us, during the time 
we had the consolation to remain with them. 
Their house is built on the bank of the little river, 
having the lake on one side, and a beautiful prai- 
rie on the other. The Indian village, of over one 
hundred and fifty cabins, is about a league up the 
river. There is another village, almost as large, 
both Miami.” 

This shows us, that the house raised tempora- 
rily by Marquette, lad been permanently restored 
by Pinet and Binneteau, both of whom died in 
Illinois. 

St. Come ascended the river till, as he says, “it 
was lost in the prairies,” and then began the port- 
age, which was three leagues long when the wa- 
ter was low, and only three-quarters of a mile in 
spring, when you could embark on a little lake 
that flows into a branch of the Illinois. We will 
not follow him in his course, and merely give the 
Indian account which he furnishes of Mountjolly 
(Mount Joliet, as it is now called). ‘ Monjolly,” 
says St. Come, “is a mound of earth on the prai- 
rie, on the right as you go down, about thirty 
feet high. The Indians say, that at the time of a 
great deluge one of their ancestors escaped, and 
that this little mountain is his canoe turned up.” 

The next year, Father Gravier, one of the earli 
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est missionaries in Illinois, where he subsequently 
received wounds which caused his death, makes 
mention of the receipt, at Chicago, of a letter 
from Father Lamberville, then in France. He 
started from Chicago (still evidently a mission) on 
the 8th of September, 1700, and descended the 
Mississippi to its mouth, to visit the colony just 
founded by Ibberville. 

How long Chicago remained a mission station, 
does not appear. Father Charlevoix, the next 
traveller, was on Lake Michigan in 1721, and 
sailed from Fort St. Joseph’s to go to Chicago. 
Unfortunately, bad weather forced him to put 
back, and deprived us of his description of Chi- 
cago; an accident for which Chicago certainly 
owes Lake Michigan a grudge. If he could not 
describe it, he nevertheless gives some infor- 
mation. ‘TI believe,” says he, “I told you in my 
last, that I had to choose between two routes, to 
get to the Illinois: the first was to return to Lake 
Michigan, coast along the south side, and to enter 
the little river Chicago. After ascending it five 
or six leagues, you pass into the Illinois river by 
two portages, the longest of which is a league and 
a quarter. But, as this river is a mere stream at 
this spot, I was told, that in the season which we 
were in (September), I would not find water 
enough for my canoe; so I took the other route, 
which is not without its difficulties, and not near 
as agreeable, but it is surer.” 

About the saine time, De Lisle lays down Chi- 
cago on his maps, placing the Mascoutens near it, 
and giving the name of Chicago to the Desplaines, 
on his map of Louisiana. Bellin, in 1744, has on 
his map, R. et Port de Chicago; but neither no- 
tices a fort or mission there. 

From this brief summary of early French no- 
tices, I infer that Marquette’s cabin, in 1674-5, 
was the first white residence; that it was already 
a sort of Indian depot, and continued such when 
La Salle began the settlements on the Illinois river ; 
that Durantaye erected a fort there in 1685; that 
between 1687 and 1699, the Jesuits established a 
‘mission there which lasted for a time, but had 
been removed before 1721. 

An Illinois chief soon after this appears, bear- 
ing the name of Chicago; but the spot did not, 
it would seem, derive its name from him. 

I must not close without acknowledging my 
indebtedness to William Barry, Esq., for informa- 
tion which led to this sketch, and guided me 
in it. 


Nore.—I am aware’ that Charlevoix in his 
“ Histoire de la Nouvelle France,” vol. ii., p. 487, 
says that Perrot, in 1671, “went to Chicagou, at 
the head of Lake Michigan, where the Miamis 
then were.” But he cites as his authority the 
* Memoires” of Perrot. This work, still unpub- 





lished, though used by Charlevoix, Lafitau, and 
de la Potherie, I have, and find that, by Perrot’s 
own statement, he went only to Green Bay, 
meeting the Miamis there. He does not mention 
Chicago at all. What Charlevoix says, is an 
inference of his own, and an incorrect one. 

On p. 499, he says that Marquette labored 
among the Miamis of Chicagou till 1675, when he 
died on his way to Michilimackinac, and that 
Allouez succeeded him. The journal given in the 
preceding paper, and the Mississippi journal of 
Marquette, account for all his time, and are silent 
as to the Miamis of Chicagou; and Allouez suc- 
ceeded him, not at Chicago, which he passed, but 
at the town of the Kaskaskias. 


DR. ALBIGENCE WALDO, SURGEON IN THE 
CONTINENTAL ARMY. 
A ad bef the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
(A paper re lore oe! oo geo storical Society, 
BY MR. AMOS PERRY. 


Dr. AtBIGENcE WatLpo was born in Pomfret, 
Conn., Feb. 27, 1750. He received his early 
training in the schools of his native town, and 
was instructed in Latin and the higher English 
branches, by the parish minister. His skill and 
eminence in the healing art, were acquired by 
study and practice in the county where he re- 
sided, by extensive observations in the army, and 
intercourse with the best physicians and surgeons, 
and by the perusal of the best medical works of 
that period. He was an intimate friend of David 
Humphreys, one of Washington’s aids, who in his 
“Life of General Putnam,” and in the following 
letter, acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. 
Waldo, for many of the facts and incidents given: 

“ Hartrorp, March 21, 1787. 

“Dear Sir: I have been duly honored by 
the receipt of the letter in which you inform me 
of having compiled authentic documents for an 
essay on the life of Major-general Putnam. 

“T am truly happy the task has fallen to your 
lot, because I know it is in good hands, and I 
will be much obliged if you will transmit them 
(under cover to me) to the care of Col, Wads- 
worth, in Hartford. Through this channel of 
conveyance, I shall become regularly possessed of 
them. At one time or another I hope to have 
leisure to do as much justice to the subject as can 
be effected by the pen of one who is an ardent 
admirer of the hero of the interesting memoir. 

“T beg that my best respects may be presented 
to the General, and that you will believe me tc 
be, sir 
“Your most sincere friend & humble servant, 


“Te Warse.” “D, HumMpureys, 
. Ie A . 
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On the breaking out of the Revolution, Dr. 
Waldo rushed to the scene of action; and 
on receiving tidings of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord, proceeded forthwith to Cambridge 
and Roxbury, where he remained until dis- 
charged on account of ill-health. That he was 
an admirer of Washington, is shown by his 
numerous statements and poetical effusions, and 


that the latter reciprocated the sentiment of 


esteem is equally clear from his having employed 
him to copy his orders to the troops, and pre- 
sented him with a sword, still preserved in testi- 
mony of his high regard. He was a neighbor, 
intimate friend, and relative by marriage, of Gen. 


Putnam, and delivered the address in behalf of 


the Masonic fraternity, at his funeral. He left 
numerous writings on professional subjects, illus- 
trated with well-executed drawings, and his wid- 
ow made an earnest effort for their publication, 
shortly after his death. The manuscripts were 
carefully copied and placed in the hands of Rev. 
Manassah Cutler, D. D., of Hamilton, Mass., to be 
revised for the press. Want of means, alone, de- 
feated this enterprise, causing the devoted widow 
many painful regrets. The letters, manuscripts, 
and documents of various kinds, together with 
surgical instruments, were for years kept in the 


old iron-bound trunk used by Dr. Waldo while 


surgeon in the army. Shortly before the widow's 
death, in 1830, she wrote a letter to an esteemed 
medical friend, desiring his aid in transmitting to 
her step-son, Capt. Albigence Waldo, of Cherry 


Valley, N. Y., the most valued of the manuscripts 
which had been the subject of so much unavailing 


effort. 


The extensive practice of Dr. Waldo, as sur- 


geon and physician, might be illustrated by ex- 
tracts from his medical treatises and his account- 
books. He was well known in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and made 
occasional visits into many other States. The 
following letter, from an eminent medical con- 
temporary, in connection with the subjoined 
statement, is alike interesting and instructive: 


“ Leicester, Feb. 7, 1793. 
“Dear Sir: About sun-set, this day, my eld- 
est son received a kick from a horse, which has 
fractured his cranium. This is, therefore, in the 
name of your devoted friend, desiring you to 
make no delay in making us a visit. For God’s 
sake, fail not! but let despatch and dexterity 
hasten you. I am in confusion, and know not 
what to say further. Only fail not. In haste, 
8 o’clock, p.m. Yours, &c., Austin Fiint. 
“Dr. ALBIGENCE WALDO.” 


Just thirty-six years after the date of this letter, 
this boy with a fractured cranium, is introduced 
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gence Waldo, of New York city. 













to us by the widow of his distinguished benefac- 
tor, in terms of respect as an eminent physician, 


and of gratitude for kindnesses received. 


The box of manuscripts was sent to Cherry 


Valley, according to the widow’s intentions; and 


those writings are to-day in the State of Missouri, 


fifty miles beyond St. Louis, with the exception 


of two poems, the original copies of which are in 
the possession of a grandson, Mr. Charles Albi- 
The old chest, 
however, with a motley collection of documents, 
after having stood for about fifty years in the 
garret of an old house, in Northampton, Mass., 
subject to the picking—not to say pilfering—of 
numerous antiquarians and autograph hunters, 
has been removed to Providence, R. I., and is 
now in the possession of Mr. John M. Cargill, a 
nephew of Dr. Waldo’s second wife. Though de- 
prived of many of its cherished articles, it still has 
treasures greatly to be prized by the historian, _ 
antiquarian, and physician. 

Dr. Waldo’s writings on surgery and the treat- 
ment of diseases, deserve examination; and when 
collected, may be placed in competent medical 
hands. 

Dr. Waldo’s social nature appears to have been 
well cultivated and developed. Numerous passa- 
ges in his diary and poems show that home was 
the scene of his purest enjoyment. By his first 
wife, whose name was Lydia Hurlbut, he had 
four sons and two daughters—now all numbered 
with the dead. By his second wife, Lucy Cargill, 
who survived him more than a third of a century, 
he had two daughters; one of whom died in 
infancy, and the other in 1809. To each of 
these ladies he was devotedly attached, and 
uttered some of his finest sentiments in prose and 
verse, in setting forth their praises, under the 
epithet of Celia. 

In religious matters, Dr. Waldo was a man of 
broad and catholic views. He was a member of 
a Congregational church, and on the first page of 
the articles of confession, has left the following 
record: 

‘*A Couple of Reasons for my signing the en- 
closed agreements,— 

“ First.—I, having examined with carefulness, 
find it to be founded on that great Christian scale 
which unites mankind in the finely-polished golden 
chain of Equality and Brotherly Love; and can- 
not in my heart make any material objections to 
the modes and principles which it is designed to 
inculcate. If this reason is not suflicient, the 
second may peaceably be admitted. 

* Second.—My only Brother has signed it after 
due consideration, and I wish to worship and get 
to heaven with my Brother.” 

The following additional statement is taken 
from a letter written in reply to inquiries by Dr. 
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8. 8. Purple, of New York, who has done, and is 
doing much to rescue from oblivion the names of 
the worthy surgeons of the Revolutionary army. 

Dr. Waldo’s knowledge of Latin was acquired 
under the instruction of Rev. Aaron Putnam, a 
respectable minister of the Gospel in Pomfret. 
His medical studies were pursued under the tui- 
tion of Dr. John Spaulding, of Canterbury, where 
he exhibited proof of decided genius. 

According to Dr. Sumner, he sustained the po- 
sition of the most eminent surgeon of his dis- 
trict. 

On the 1st of July, 1775, at a special session of 
the General Assembly of Connecticut, he was 
appointed surgeon’s mate of the 8th regiment, 
commanded by Col. Jedediah Huntington, who 
wrote Gov. Trumbull, in a letter dated, ‘Camp 
in Roxbury, Sept. 6, 1775: Dr. Waldo, of Pom- 
fret, is discharged and gone home on account of 
his ill state of health.” 

On Dec. 14, 1776, he was appointed by the 
Committee of War, of Connecticut, chief surgeon 
of the ship Oliver Cromwell. On April 3, 1777, 
he was appointed regimental surgeon in Col. J. 
Huntington’s regiment, in place of Dr. Philip 
Turner, then promoted to the directorship of the 
Hospital and Store of the State of Connecticut. 

In the battle of Monmouth, and in winter- 
quarters at Valley Forge, where the American 
army underwent a general inoculation for small- 
pox, his professional services gained him great 
reputation. He evinced an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, and read with much interest all the 
medical publications to which he could have 
access. His influence was very great in forming, 
after the war, a medical society,* in Windham 
county, where he resided, which was the first 
formed in the State of Connecticut, His benevo- 
lence and humanity were unbounded. He cared 
little for money, and has been known to give his 
last dollar in charity. 

He died in 1794, greatly lamented, as may be 
seen in the highly eulogistic notice in the Massa- 
chusetts Spy, of Feb. 18,1794. At his funeral 
General McLellan delivered the address, in behalf 
of the Masonic fraternity. A monumentt was 


* The original minutes of the first meeting of this 
society, signed by Dr. Waldo, as Clerk, are still pre- 
served among his papers. 

+ Inscription upon the monument : 

“The Master Wardens and Brethren 
Of Moriah Lodge, 

In testimony of their esteem & respect 
For the virtues, talents, and usefulness 
Of their late worthy Brother, 

Erect this Monument 
To the Memory 
Of Atsicence Watpo, Surgeon, 
Who, attentively studying the Works of God 
In the admirable frame of man, 

Rose to eminent distinction 
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erected in the principal cemetery of his native 
place, by Moriah Lodge. 

The following first draft of a petition pre- 
sented to the Connecticut Legislature, soon after 
the close of the Revolutionary War, is both bio- 
graphical and historical ; 

“Your Petitioner, sincerely delighting in the 
encouragement and exercise of that military 
spirit, which so eminently distinguished itself 
among the majority of the people a little before 
the commencement of the war between Great 
Britain and the colonies, joined himself as a non- 
commissioned officer to a body of Light Horse 
under the command of Captain, now General 
McLellan, composed of the yeomanry of the 
neighborhood, and went with them towards 
Boston when the noted false alarm was given of 
the British movements. Immediately after the 
19" of April or Battle of Lexington, he joined his 
neighbors and marched to Cambridge, where he 
tarried until they came home together; and the 
same year joined Col. Huntington’s Regiment at 
Roxbury, as first-surgeon’s mate, from which he 
was honorably discharged at his request, in con- 
sequence of a severe fit of sickness, by General 
Ward.* In the autumn and winter of 1776, he 
was surgeon of the ship Cromwell, by an appoint- 
ment of Gov. Trumbull. The ship not sailing, 
the prospects for good or evil being very doubt- 
ful, and the invitation, in the mean time, from 
Col. Huntington to join his new raised regiment 
or first command as surgeon, induced your P— 
to leave the ship, by the Colonel’s having first 
obtained the Governor’s permission, and attach 
himself to the regiment. He joined the regiment 
early in the year 1777, in New Jersey, and con- 
tinued to do his duty with fidelity, and to the 
satisfaction of the officers and soldiers, and was 
discharged, in October, 1779. In the campaigns 
of 1777, in Jersey and Pennsylvania, the move- 
ments of the army were frequent, and they did 
not get into huts at Valley Forge, until near the 
middle of January. During the months of No- 
vember, December, and a part of January, the 
situation and circumstances of the army were 
peculiarly uncomfortable from wet, from misera- 
ble tents, and the cold and raw winds—not to 
mention food, &. Many froze to death in their 
tents; two at a small distance from your P—’s 


In the noble art of healing ; 
His name was Charity ; 
His actions, Humanity; 
His intercourse with men, benevolence & love. 
Born in Pomfret, Feb. 27th, 1750; 
Died 29th, Jan. 1794.” 

* In the autumn of 1775, your P— went to Bergen, 
Fort Lee, &c., surgeon of the 11th Regiment of Mili- 
tia of Connecticut, and returned home with the regi- 
ment, who were uncommonly sickly, and required 
unusual exertions. 
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tent, which was similar to those of the sol- 
diers. 

“ At this time, from mere cold, your P— con- 
tracted a numbness of the left hip, side, and 
thigh, which violent frictions and standing before 
a large fire in the open air only would relieve for 
the time. This complaint continued several years 
after, and has never left your P—, but was the 
next winter, at the camp in Reading, partly 
translated to his lungs, and produced an incessant 
night-cough, followed by debility and other hec- 
tic attendants, which still at times are highly 
afflicting. 

When your P— left the regiment, in 1779, on 
furlough, with the firm intention of returning in 
thirty days, he found his family on the point of 
famishing with mere want of food and every other 
necessary. The continental money your P— had 
previously received for the sale of a little posses- 
sion, and all the wages he could possibly spare at 
different times from the camp to his family, were, 
by depreciation, reduced to a trifle, and now 
wholly gone. Your P—, struck to the heart with 
the horrors of undeserved indigence, the silent 
sighs of a worthy wife, the looks of a tender off- 
spring, the doleful prospect of rags and starvation, 
and a half-broken constitution, dropped the sol- 
dier’s cockade; and with it, dropped the heart- 
felt tear, and has, by great exertions, protected 
them from the insolence of pressing want. 

Your P— sent on to camp for a discharge from 
the army, and received strong invitations and 
encouragements to return, from Col. Starr, and 
Lieut.-col. Sill, and Lewis, of the regiment to 
which he belonged. He was, at length, visited 
by Capt. Shumway, of the said regiment (now 
colonel). He saw your P—’s situation, was con- 
vinced of the truth of his report, and frankly told 
your P— that it would not be consistent with 
humanity and your P—’s health, to return to the 
service of his country, and consequently obtained 
a discharge in October. The wages then due your 
P— were three months; which Capt. Lord, de- 
ceased paymaster to the regiment, gave at the 
time continental money, passed at a low rate, and 
the whole barely paid an attorney present a thirty 
shilling debt. This was the last public money 
your P— ever received. Nor were any rations 
added to these wages, as the paymaster died soon 
after, and I know not where to obtain them. 
Nor has your Petitioner ever received any re- 
muneration for his losses by depreciation; but, 
instead thereof, has totally lost, by depreciation, 
the little all he possessed, and is disabled from 
paying some former debts, which now hang over 
his head like the awful clouds of a destructive 
tornado. 

Your Petitioner, therefore, in consideration of 
these things—of his total inability to answer the 
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demands of his creditors from the foregoing 
causes, most humbly prays that he may be ex- 
onerated from his past debts—have an equal 
share in the bounty of his country for real losses 
and services; that he may have the privileges of a 
free citizen during the little remainder of life— 
those privileges for which he has contributed 
an over-proportionable share, and, as in duty 
bound, &c. 


Losses ry Camp—Sro.en. 
& « @ 
A large, elegant mare, for which 100 
silver dollars were offered, the day 
Ms: 4s « & 6.6 ss 4 wee 
Lost, in like money, while lean, 0 
Large new coverlid, . . . ...2 2 
Twoparehow, . « « « « 6 6 12 
Silver shoe-buckles, . . .. .. 21 «4 


oocoo 


[Among the most interesting of Dr. Waldo’s 
papers, is a Diary, kept at Valley Forge, which 
we will begin in our next.] 


VIRGINIA PAPERS IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
REGISTER. 


ASSISTANCE BY LOTTERY FOR THE SETTLEMENT 
OF VIRGINIA, 


19 Feb. 1614.—“* Wnereas it pleased their 
Ldps. some moneths past, at the humble suite of 
the Company of Virginia, to gyve 
Colony of Vir- Order for the writing of certaine 
giuis. Letters unto the severall Cittyes and 
Townes of this Kingdome, inviting 
and perswading the Inhabitantes there, to adven- 
ture in a certeyne Lotterye such somes of monye 
as they should thinck fitting, according to the 
Rules enclosed in the sayd Letters, therby the 
better to enable y* sayd Companye to proceede in 
that plantacion of Virginia. And forasmuch as 
upon further consideracon it was commanded by 
the Boarde, that stay should be made of the sayd 
Letters, untill further order might be gyven on 
that behalfe. It was this day (upon the humble 
suite of S' Thomas Smith, w™ the rest of the 
Company of Virginia) thought fitting, and so 
accordingly ordered,—that the sayd letters should 
forthw™ be delivered unto S'. Thomas Smyth, to 
the end they might be sent and dispersed accord- 
ing to their severall direccions.” 


REIGN OF 


REBELLION IN VIRGINIA, IN THE 


CHARLES II, 


* At Whitehall, December the 22d, 1677. 
“Present, the King’s most excellent Majesty. 
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“There being this day presented to his Ma” 
Councill the humble Petition of Elizabeth Dudley, 
Widdow & Relict of W™ Dudley, 
Senior late of Midd. County in Vir- 
ginia, deceased, as well on her owne 
behalfe, as of James, Thomas, & 
Will™ her Sons. Setting forth that 
Hee, being among others not only 
forced to take, but to administer Bacon’s unlaw- 
full Oath, which he did in no other manner, but 
with a Salvo to his Allegiance to his Majestie. 
That after his Ma’ gratious Pardon was pub- 
lished, before the Pet™ husband could obtain the 
benefit thereof, S'. Will". Berkely forced from him 
a Bill, obligatory to pay him 15 hogsheads of 
tobacco, which he seized as for his Ma”, but after 
converted them to his own use, and sent them 
into England, and because the Pet™ husband im- 
braced the said pardon, and therefore ought to 
have the benefit thereof, most humbly prayes 
restitution of the said Goods, being all they have 
to live upon. 

“ His Majesty being very desirous to have the 
Petitioners restored to whatever may have been 
unjustly taken from him in the hurry and dis- 
traction of the late rebellion there, Was pleased to 
order and it is hereby accordingly ordered, That 
the Petitioners be, and they are Referred to the 
R'. Hon the Lords of the Committee for Trade 
and Plantations, who are to examine the Peti- 
tioners allegations, and to report to his Majesty in 
Councell, what they conceave most fit for his 
Majesty to doe therein for the Petitioners reliefe, 
and thereupon his Majestie may declare his further 
pleasure.” 


1677. 

Eliz. Dudley, of 
Virginia Rd (read) 
to the Committee 
of Trade, &c. 


* At Whitehall, the 19" of March, 1678-9. 

“ Present, the Kings most excellent Majesty. 

“ Wuereas the R‘. Hon”* the Lords appointed 
a Committee for Trade & Forrain Plantation did 

this day present to the Board the 

; ] ensuing Reports in the case of Eliz- 
heads of tobaxco Abeth Dudley, Relict of William 
taken from Wm. Dudley and her three Sons, viz. 

udley, in Vir ° ° 
ginia, by ye late  ‘* May it please your Majesty 
Governor, to be —“ Having in obedience to your 
Widdow. Majesty’s order in Council of the 
22* of December 1677, examined 
the Petition of Elizabeth Dudley, Widdow and 
Relict of William Dudley Sen’. late of Middlesex 
County in Virginia deceased, as well in her owne 
behalf as of James, Thomas, & William her Sons, 
We find the Petitioners Allegations & Complaint 
to be as followeth: 

“That altho the said W™ Dudley was com- 
manded and forced in the time of the late Rebel- 
lion, to administer the Oath imposed by Nathan- 
iel Bacon, yet he had never taken or plundered 
any Man’s Goods but had used his best endeav- 
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ours to perswade the people to a submission to 
your Majesty’s Governor. 

“That before the Petitioner’s husband could 
obteyne the benefit of your Majesty’s Pardon, the 
Governor Sir William Berkeley, tooke from him 
a Bill obligatory to pay him fifteen hogsheads of 
Tobacco, by way of composition for his Pardon, 
which in March 1676, were seized by order of the 
said Governor to his own use. 

* And the Petitioner has likewise produced the 
said bill, dated the 25" of January 1676, which 
mentions the same to be in consideration of the 
Governor’s clemency to her deceased Husband, in 
giving him his Pardon. 

“ And whereas we find this Case after examin- 
ation by your Ma” late Commissioners of Vir- 
ginia to have been by them represented unto 
Your Ma” in the manner above mentioned. As 
also that about the 16" of January 167%, the 
whole Country had submitted to the Governor, 
and that this seizure appears to have been made 
by the Governor after the said Submission, in 
derogation of your Ma” gracious Pardon, signi- 
fyed unto all your subjects of Virginia, by your 
Royal Proclamation, dated the 20" of October, 
1676. Wee are humbly of opinion That your 
Mat’ do order the Governor or Commander in 
Chief of Virginia for the time being and all other 
officers whom it may concerne, to cause Restitu- 
tion of the said fifteen hogsheads of Tobacco, or 
the true Value thereof to be made unto the Pet. 
Dudley or her assignees by the Executor or Ex- 
ecutors of Sir William Berkeley, that so the Peti- 
tioner may not be deprived of the full benefit of 
your Ma” Pardon by any force or pretence 
whatsoever. 

“ All which is most humbly submitted. 

“ Bridgewater Craven H. Coventry. 

“ Sunderland Ailesbury J. Ernle. 

“Which being read at the Board, His Ma’ was 
pleased to approve thereof And did Order, That 
the Right honorable the Lord Culpepper, his Maj- 
esty’s Governor of Virginia, and all other Officers 
whom it may concern, do cause Restitution to 
be made unto the Petitioner or her Assignes, of 
the said fifteen hogsheads of Tobacco, or the true 
Value thereof, according to the tenour of the 
above mencioned Report.” 


INCORPORATION OF CONNEOTIOUT 


“ Feb, 28, 1662-3.—Our Will and pleasure is 
y' you prepare a bill for Our Royal Signature for 
the incorporating John Winthorpe, Jo. Mason, 
Samuell Willis, Hen. Clerke, Mat. Allen. Jo. Tap- 
pen, Nat. Gold, Rich. Treat, Rich. Lord, Hen. 
Wolcot, Jo. Talcot, Dar. Clerke, Jo. Ogden, Tho. 
Wells, Obedias Brewer, Jo, Clerke, Anthony 
Hawkwirs, John Dening, Mat. Camfield, being 
prineipall persons in our Colony of Conecticutt.” 
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Societies and their Proceedings, 


CANADA. 


Monrreat Hisrorioat Soorrty.—The monthly 
meeting of January 30, was adjourned to Febru- 
ary 4, and held then in the usual place, the Pres- 
ident, the Abbé Verrean, in the chair. 

After the formal proceedings, the President 
offered to the Society from Mr. P. J. U. Baudry, 
a paper on the Marquis de Montcalm; from the 
Hon. P. J. O. Chauvean, the Journal de 1’Instruc- 
tion Pablique for 1857, 8, 9, and 1860; from the 
ladies of the Hotel Dieu, the Necrology of the 
Hospital Nuns of St. Joseph, deceased since the 
foundation of the convent, that is to say, over two 
centuries; and from J. M. LeMoyne, Esq., of 
Quebee, l’Ornithologie du Canada. 

Mr. L. Marchand presented from Sir L. H. La 
Fontaine, patron of the Society, a complete file 
of the Montreal Herald. 

Mr. P. J. U. Baudry presented a copy of the 
first conveyances of the Island of Montreal. 

The following questions were then submitted 
to the Society by Mr. Rt. Bellemare : 

Should the cape and river, now forming the 
western limit of Gaspé, be called Chat, or de 
Chate? and it was the subject of a dissertation. 
An examination of several ancient maps, and 
among others, those of Champlain and John de 
Laét, carried the conviction that Champlain had 
given this cape the name of de Chate to honor 
and immortalize the memory of the Commander 
de Chattes, lieutenant-general and governor in 
America, his friend and protector on his first 
voyage to our shores, 

A committee was appointed to select materials 
for a fourth part of the “* Memoirs” of the Society. 


MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Historroat Sooirry.—Baltimore, 
Md., Jan, 3, 1861.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of this Society was held on the evening of the 
above date, at the ‘ Athenswum,” the President, 
Gen. J. Spear Smith, in the chair. 

After the reading and approval of the Secreta- 
ry’s record of proceedings at the last meeting, the 
Librarian announced various contributions made 
to the Society’s collections, since the last report. 

Mr. Fitch Poole, of South Danvers, Mass., 
nominated at the last meeting, was elected a cor- 
responding member. 

Rev. Dr. Morris, from the Committee on Nat- 
ural History, reported proceedings; an interesting 
item of which was an account of examinations of 
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the nature and effect of certain arrow-poisons, 
made by barbarous tribes. 

Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, on account of illness, 
obtained permission to postpone the reading of 
his proposed paper on architecture. 

On motion of Mr, Streeter, a resolution was 
adopted, directing the Library Committee, in view 
of the Society’s contemplated removal to the 
Peabody Institute, to select from the books of the 
Baltimore Library Company, formerly transferred 
to the Society, all works on the historical or 
kindred subjects, and add them to original collec- 
tions of the Society. 

‘eb. '7.—The annual meeting of the Society 
was held this evening. 

After the reading of the record, and the ordi- 
nary announcement of donations, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary read a list of autograph letters of 
governors and other distinguished men of Vir- 
ginia, presented by Col. Thomas H. Ellis, of Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Streeter, from the Library Committee, re- 
ported that selection had thus far been made from 
the Baltimore Library, of about three thousand 
volumes, to be added to the Society’s original 
collections. 

Rev. Dr. Morris inquired whether the Commit- 
tee on the Library possessed the power to dis- 
pose of works not selected by the special commit- 
tee, to the Peabody Institute. Some discussion 
arose on the subject, which was closed by the 
adoption of a resolution proposed by Mr. Brantz 
Mayer, authorizing the committee to dispose of 
the works in question, as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the Society possessed that power. 

The President read a proposal to sell to the 
Society a sword, formerly the property of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton. 

The Society then proceeded to vote for officers 
to serve during the ensuing year, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were declared elected: 

President—Gen. J. Spear Smith. 
—Hon. John P. Kennedy. 
E. A. Dalrymple. 
Treas.—Jolin Hanan. 
Steiner, 

Finance Committee.—Jno. Hanan, Enoch Pratt, 
Josias Pennington. 

Committee on the Gallery.—J. H. B. Latrobe, 
Samuel W. Smith, Alonzo Lilly, J. Stricker Jen- 
kins, Joseph H. Meredith. 

Committee on Honorary Membership.—sJ. D. 
Pratt, James Cortlan, OC. Reese. 

Trustees of Atheneum.—John 8S. Hopkins, 
Jonathan Meredith, Brantz Mayer. 

Council of Gov't of Atheneum.— Robert Leslie, 
8. F. Streeter, J. Saurin Norris, C. Kidder. 

Library Committee.—Rev. Dr. Morris, S. F. 
Streeter, Hon. Wm. F. Giles, Dr. L. H. Steiner, 


Vice Pres. 
Cor. Sec’y—Rev. Dr. 
Rec. do.—S. F. Streeter. 

Librarian—Dr. L. H. 
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Dr. J. I. Cohen, Geo. N. Warder, Geo. Wm. 
Brown, J. I. Thomsen, J. R. Drege, Dr. Gilman, 
Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, William Wallace, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massaonvsetts Hisrorioar Socrery.— Boston, 
Feb. 14,—The last regular monthly meeting of 
this Society was held in its rooms, on the above 
date. 

Under the Presidency of Mr. Winthrop, whose 
name and lineage alone would almost entitle him 
to the position which he holds, and which he fills 
with such dignity, fidelity, and earnest devotion 
to its objects, the Society has of late years largely 
increased its activity, and produced valuable 
fruits. During his recent visit to Europe, he was 
not unmindful of its claims upon him, and many 
single contributions from him since his return 
testify to his zeal and generosity in its behalf, 
while the promise of yet another, of peculiar value 
and importance, has excited warm expectations 
among the members. 

After the formalities of opening, Mr. Win- 
throp made reference in fitting terms to the re- 
cent decease of two highly honored and much 
beloved men, who, by a singular coincidence, 
occupied respectively the third place on the lists 
of the Presidents and Honorary Members of the 
Society, viz.: the Rev. Dr. Charles Lowell, and 
John Wakefield Francis, M. D., of New York. In 
his warm and eloquent, though necessarily brief 
tribute to these excellent men, the President recog- 
nized their special claims to regard and honor 
from the Society. He referred to the eminent 
virtue and piety in his professional career, which 
gave Dr. Lowell so deep a place in the affection- 
ate respect of this community, and then he recog- 
nized his long and faithful services as an officer of 
this Society, and a zealous laborer in its cause; 
closing by suggesting that the trust of preparing 
the usual memoir for the Society’s collections, be 
assigned to the venerable Dr. Jenks. 

Of Dr. Francis, the Nestor of New York liter- 
ary, social, and professional circles, Mr. Winthrop 
spoke in cordial and loving appreciation, as a man 
whose head and heart were ever engaged in 
kindly service for others. Particular mention 
was made of his address delivered a few years 
ago at the dedication of the noble edifice erected 
by the New York Historical Society, which ad- 
dress, in its last edition, is expanded into a vol- 
ume, rich with multiplied details on incidental 
topics, enlivened with hearty, quaint, and instruc- 
tive matter concerning the social and literary 
progress of New York, and the wise, and good, and 
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distinguished men with whom Dr. Francis had 
associated. 

The next incident in the business of the meet- 
ing is of a most opportune character in connection 
with the return of Washington’s birthday. 

Mr. Charles Deane, with proper preliminary 
and explanatory remarks, read a letter from Dr. 
Luther Parks, Jr., offering to the Society the 
possession of a well-preserved relic of the olden 
time, a complete helmet, purporting to have be- 
longed to, and to have been worn by Sir Lawrence 
Washington, a brother of the progenitor of our 
own Washington. Dr. Parks received this relic 
from Mrs, Tillotson, an English lady, whose hus- 
band is of the family of the archbishop. The 
worthy lady did not wish to send her gift so far 
for a place in the Society’s cabinets as a mere 
helmet with a supposititious claim, but as she was 
herself persuaded by force of competent evidence 
that it once belonged to its reputed owner, she 
might well trust to the Society to make all rea- 
sonable and possible effort to authenticate its 
alleged history. The gift was gratefully received, 
and we shall doubtless hear from Mr. Deane con- 
cerning the matter, as to his diligent and keen 
scrutiny the verification of the relic was in- 
trusted. 

There was sent for presentation to the Society 
very beautiful photograph copies, in gilt frames, 
of the original portraits of the Hons. Peter and 
Daniel Oliver, chief-justice and secretary of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, in our Revolu- 
tionary era. They are exquisitely finished pieces 
of art, and the descendant of one of those officials 
—who received hard measure for their loyalty— 
shows a kindly spirit in this gift. 

The zealous antiquarian of Cambridge, a most 
keen and persistent and reliable investigator and 
reporter of the contents of ancient records, read 
a very curious paper relating to a series of the 
early Stewards of Harvard College, with a nuncu- 
patory will of one of them. 

Mr. Winthrop reminded the members that two 
different publishing committees were pursuing 
the labors intrusted to them, of preparing for 
publication as soon as possible, two volumes of 
original matter from the MSS. in possession of the 
Society, both of which will probably appear 
within three and nine months. He also an- 
nounced that an honored member of the Society, 
Mr. Edward Everett, had obtained possession of 
original and unpublished letters of Washington, 
sufficient to fill a volume of collections, and pro- 
posed that he be invited to act as chairman, with 
two associates, on a committee for their publication 
in behalf of the Society. The proposition was 
gladly ratified by the members, and we may hope 
that within a year, or two years at furthest, such 
a precious volume, under such distinguished su- 
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pervision, will be offered to our enjoyment. There 
are several unpublished letters of Washington 
already in the cabinets of the Society, which it 
was voted should be referred to the same com- 
mittee. 

Finally, we report, that Mr. Winthrop an- 
nounced that he had good reason for believing 
that a member of the Society had obtained pos- 
session from abroad of quite a collection of valu- 
able unpublished documents relating to the 
earliest times and the foremost men of this colony. 
He thus referred to certain “* Winthrop” and other 
papers which he had himself brought with him 
from England. He too was constituted chairman 
of a publishing committee of a volume to contain 
these papers. Thus it will be seen that the So- 
ciety has in progress four volumes, each of the 
highest historic value. The Appleton Fund 
would allow of the publication of a volume each 
year. But those not skilled in labor, do not 
know how much time and how much toil are 
needed in the editing of ancient materials. 


New Enatanp Hisrori0-GENEALOGIOAL So- 
oirty.— Boston, Feb. 6.—A monthly meeting was 
held in Boston, the President, Winslow Lewis, 
M.D., presiding. The Historiographer, Joseph 
Palmer, M. D., read a biographical notice of Rev. 


Charles Lowell, D. D., an honorary member, who 
died at Cambridge Jan. 20, aged 78. 

Henry Clark, Esq., of Poultney, Vt., one of the 
Vice-presidents of the Society, read an interest- 
ing memoir of Hon. Rollin O. Mallory, of Ver- 
mont; and Daniel Henshaw, Esq., read a con- | 
tinuation of his Reminiscence of New Hampshire 


Characters and Events. Thanks were voted to | 
Messrs. Olark and Henshaw, for their papers, and 
copies requested. 

Col. Swett exhibited beautiful photographs of 
Baron Ricasoli, governor-general of Tuscany, and 
of Garibaldi. 

After transacting other business, the meeting 
was dissolved. 


Boston Numismatio Soorrry.—Boston, Feb. | 
1.—The meeting of this Society was held on the | 
evening of the above dato, the President occupy- 
ing the chair. The Secretary brought forward a 
specimen of Chinese paper money, and a brass | 
rod covered with Chinese copper coins, showing 
the method of carrying them, both of which were | 
a donation from Mr. Wiggin, a member of the 
Society. The President exhibited some curious 
inedals, which were referred to different members 
for explanation. One of them bears a head of 
Queen Dido; another, a sow with several young 
pigs; and a third celebrates the destruction of 





Kittaning. Mr. Davenport exhibited an eagle of 
gold from Pike’s Peak, and presented some for- 
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eign coins which he had received for the Society 
from Rey. A. H. Olapp, of Providence, R. I 

The thanks of the Society were voted for the 
gift, and the Society adjourned. 

March 1.—The monthly meeting was held at 
the time specified, and was an unusually large 
and interesting one. After the ordinary business of 
the meeting, Mr. Bryant presented Vaillant’s work 
on Roman Coins, which was published at Paris, 
1694, and Mr. Davenport presented a set of the 
new Oanadian silver money. Mr. Colburn read 
a description of the medal on the destruction of 
Kittaning, which was referred to him at the last 
meeting, and the circumstances connected with 
its origin. 

The President, Dr. Lewis, exhibited a curious 
old medal of Andrew Santio, and a beautiful and 
extremely rare shilling of Henry VIL, bearing 
the numeral Septim. 

Mr. Lamb exhibited a coin of Ferdinand II., of 
Naples, on which the words Olim and Bomba 
were artistically stamped, and a seal or die, which 
so much resembled the ancient coins of Nismes, 
that he supposed it must belong to that city. 

Mr. Davenport exhibited some beautiful Ger- 
man medals, lately struck in honor of Luther and 
the Conference of Augsburg. 

On motion of Dr. Shurtleff, it was resolved that 
the Boston Numismatic Society will do all in its 
power to expose those who alter the dates of 
coins, and those who make a trade of selling such 
as have been altered, thereby deluding the unsus- 
pecting, and destroying confidence in rare speci- 
mens, The immediate cause of this resolution 
was a cent which was exhibited at the meeting, 
and which had been remarkably well altered from 
a commoner date, to the rare one of 1799. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mrxnesota Historicat Soorety.—The annual 
meeting of this Historical Society was well at- 
tended. 

On the platform, were the President of the So- 
ciety, Governor Ramsey, the Vice-presidents, and 
of the honorary members, the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Grace, D. D. 

The President, after remarking that the Society 
was the oldest literary organization in Minnesota, 
stated that the Secretary would read the annual 
report: 

The eleventh anniversary of the Society finds a 
broader field of labor than could have been anti- 
cipated at so early a period in the history of the 
State. 

During the last year, however, it was impossi- 
ble to add much to the library or the museum of 
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the Society, owing to the want of space in its 
present apartment, and the lack of means. 

The Legislature of 1856 appropriated the sum 
of five hundred dollars annually, for the publica- 
tion of the annual volume of the Society, postage, 
freight, binding of papers, etc.; but during the 
revulsions of 1858 and 1859, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to make no attempt to publish the annual 
collections of the Society, and the appropriations 
for those two years has been waived. 

Last summer the Society came into the posses- 
sion of the valuable and interesting journal of a 
skiff-voyage from Prairie du Chien to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, by Major Stephen H. Long, written 
nearly half a century ago, and full of incidents 
worthy of perusal. As the document was the 
first written describing the condition of the Up- 
per Mississippi after the late war with Great 
Britain, it is well worthy of preservation, and its 
publication appropriately belonged to our Society. 
It was, therefore, determined to print it as the 
volume of our collections for 1860, and employ a 
portion of the appropriation of that year, to which 
we are entitled, to defray the expense of publica- 
tion. 

By the kindness of the Librarian of the Parlia- 
ment Library at Quebec, the Society has received 
copies of early correspondence with the French 
government, which sheds light on the fourth and 
last stockade erected by the French in Minnesota. 

Within a few months, two of the early settlers, 
whose names were attached to counties of the 
State, have been removed to another world— 
Jean Baptiste Faribault, and Martin McLeod. 

Governor Sibley, in an address before the So- 
ciety, and Mr. John P. Owens, the senior editor 
in the State, and a writer in the Central Repub- 
lican, have paid a tribute to the memory of the 
former. From these and other sources we glean 
the following facts: 

“Jean Baptiste Faribault, at the time of his 
death, was probably the oldest white man in the 
Northwest. His father was quarter-master in 
the army of Montcalm. In early life, attracted 
by the romance and adventure of a trading life, 
he removed to Prairie du Chien, and at the time 
of his death had been a resident of the Mississippi 
Valley more than threescore years, and of Min- 
nesota more than half a century. 

In 1805 he was met by Pike, encamped just 
above this city, and three miles below Mendota. 
In this vicinity he resided for many years—at 
one time on Pike’s Island, in front of Fort Snel- 
ling; then on the east side of the Mississippi, op- 
posite the Fort, and just below the present ferry ; 
and lastly, at Mendota, 

At the time of his death he was eighty-seven 
years of age. His portrait has been requested by 
the Society, and it is hoped that some of his 
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many descendants will prepare a sketch of his 
life and adventures in this State, for publication 
in the Society’s collections. 

Martin McLeod was one of the Vice-presidents 
of the Society at the time of its formation, in 
1849. 

Like Faribault, he was a native of Canada, but 
of Scotch ancestry. Emigrating to Minnesota in 
1887, he identified himself with the Indian trade. 
Of good address and literary tastes, he made a 
good impression on men. In the early councils 
of the State he was efficient, and one of the Re- 
ports on Education, to the Territorial Legislature, 
was from his pen. 

The Executive Committee, at a meeting held 
Nov. 15, passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That military officers, Indian agents, 
traders, missionaries, and other persons, resident 
in Minnesota previous to the treaties of 1837, be 
invited to present their portraits for the walls of 
the Historical Society room. 

If the request meets with a favorable reception, 
we shall find on our walls portraits of Colonel 
Snelling, Major Long, General Taylor, John ©. 
Fremont, and others connected with the army; 
Philander Prescott, J. B. Faribault, Joseph R. 
Brown, Allan Morrison, Henry H. Sibley, and 
others connected with the Indian trade in Minne- 
sota, at that period; and the Ojibway and Da- 
kotah missionaries, W. F. Boutwell, Sherman 
Hall, T. S. Williamson, the Messrs. Pond, T. H. 
Riggs, and perhaps Father Ravoux. 

It is to the early papers of the State that the 
future historian must turn for the material, and 
the friends of the Society are urged to deposit 
any files of past years that have not been pre- 
served. 

The attention of the members of the Society is 
called to the various artificial mounds of the 
State, and any information concerning the locali- 
ties or descriptions of such works will be thank- 
fully received, for record, in view of the ultimate 
preparation of a descriptive catalogue and map of 
the State. 

Last summer a mound was opened at Dresbach, 
in the southern part of Winona county, and in 
addition to several skeletons, shells, pieces of pol- 
ished bone, necklaces of moose’s teeth, a copper 
hatchet, an arrow-head, and fragments of earthen 
kettles, were found. 

Similar results would follow from labor ex- 
pended on other mounds. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historioat Soomry.—New York, 
March 5, 1861.—The regular stated meeting of 
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this Society was held at its rooms, Eleventh-street 
and Second Avenue, on the above date, the Pres- 
ident, Luther Bradish, Esq., inthe chair. There 
was a full attendance, and the proceedings were 
of more than ordinary interest. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read by the Secretary, Dr. Osgood reported the 
receipt of some valuable documents, instancing, 
in particular, a letter from Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
written in his 90th year, and addressed to him, 
the speaker, its subject being the present critical 
state of the Union. Ooming from such a venera- 
ble person, Dr. Osgood thought it was worthy of 
preservation in the archives of the Society. An 
amphora, brought from Alexandria by Capt. 
Simpson, was also presented, as likewise was a 
curious pitcher, of a form fashionable during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, which con- 
tained what was currently regarded as a singu- 
larly accurate likeness of Washington, having 
been made in England during his administration, 
The article was known to the adepts in virtw as 
the “ Washington Pitcher.” It excited among 
the audience considerable curiosity, and was 
viewed with affectionate interest. 

Several of these pitchers were made at this 
time, but the one thus presented to the Society 
is believed to be the only perfect one in existence, 
In presenting it, Dr. Osgood offered as a sentiment: 
“May Americans never forget to look upon the 
face of Washington, or cease to drink living wa- 
ters out of his pitcher.” 

William ©. Prime, Esq., in consideration of 
services rendered in the addition of the Abbott 
Collection of Egyptian Antiquities to the Museum 
of the Society, was elected a life-member. 

The paper of the evening was then read by Dr. 
Fischer. The subject was, “The History of the 
Inquisition in America.” ‘* Columbus,” he said, 
“pointed out to Ferdinand and Isabella, on his 
return to Spain, the vast area that in the new 
continent was opened to the zeal of the Church 
in the conversion of the Indians. Accordingly, 
twelve Spanish priests were commissioned to the 
work, but were enjoined to abstain from all means 
of annoyance and molestation. Subsequently, 
under Ferdinand the Fifth, the work of proselyt- 
ism having poorly succeeded, orders came from 
Spain for the Western Continent, with the view 
of establishing the Inquisition in the New World, 
and au Act passed May 7, 1516, appointed the 
bishop of Cuba to the office of Grand Inquisitor. 
The bishop, however, did not like the task, and 
three years after, the bishop of Porto Rico was 
appointed in his place, and made the Indians his 
special care. The earliest missionaries, in their 
ardor to make proselytes, admitted some into the 
Church before they were able to understand the 
first principles of Christian faith or duty. A 
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| single clergyman baptized, in one day, 5,000 Mex- 
icans, and in one year, 4,000,000 were admitted 
| into the bosom of the Church, Many retained a 
| veneration for their own superstitions, and when 
| they thought themselves out of the reach of the 
| Spaniards, met to celebrate their heathen rites. 
|Several interesting instances of this nature are 
narrated by Prescott. The first notice that we 
have of an Inquisition in connection with this 
country, was organized on shipboard, for the pur- 
pose of detecting heretics on the high seas; but 
| this was abandoned, because it interfered with 
|navigation. Afterwards, Philip II. directed the 
attention of the American authorities to the her- 
esy of Protestantism, and ordered it to be pun. 
ished as it was in Spain. The first auto de fé 
took place in Mexico, in 1574. Another took place 
j}at Lima; sorcery, witchcraft, Judaism, and Prot- 
estantism, were the crimes alleged. Protestants 
| and Israelites had come to America, enticed by the 
| liberality of the government in secular matters, 
| but most of them were publicly burnt, with im- 
posing ceremonies. The Portuguese government 
| did not follow the example of Spain; and in Bra- 
|zil, no regularly organized Inquisition existed. 
| Those suspected, were sent toPortugal to be tried, 
| and if found guilty, to suffer the penalties attached 
| to that crime, 

Dr. Fischer proceeded to narrate in detail the 
history of the American dramatist Antonio Jose, 
the Jew, who wrote his plays in a dungeon, 

| where he was confined by King John V., and who 

was subsequently burnt alive for his attachment 
to the faith of his fathers. His works have been 
repeatedly published, but without the name of 
their author, and his fate has been made the sub- 
ject of a Portuguese draina. He was the most 
notable victim of the American’ Inquisition, and 
his history is of unusual interest. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Fischer’s address, 
Rev. Dr. Osgood stated to the meeting that those 
having the matter in charge, had thought it best 
to defer any proceedings in respect to the loss the 
Society had sustained by the death of the ven- 
erated Dr. Francis, to the next regular meeting. 
Mr. Bradish made a few remarks to the same 
effect, and the meeting adjourned. 





AmerIoAN Etrnnotoacioat Sooretry.—WN. Y., 

| Feb. 18, 1860.—This Society held their regular 

| meeting on Tuesday evening of the above date, at 

| the residence of George W. Pratt, Esq., in Twelfth- 

| street-—the President, George Folsom, LL. D., in 
the chair. 

There were present, by invitation, Ex-governor 
Seymour, Rev. Mr. Temple, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Eng., Alexander J. Center, Esq., and 
Dr. Peter Wilson, of the Cayuga Nation. The 
Hon. Mr. Bertinatti, the Sardinian minister, and 
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Baron Steinberg, from Russia, who had been ex- 
pected, were unable to attend. 

A number of ancient Peruvian vases were ex- 
hibited, from the collection of the Rev. F. W. 
Taylor, chaplain of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Dr. Otis presented an ancient human figure of 
black earthen, broad and thin, from Costa Rica, 
unlike any in the Society’s collections. 


Letters were received from Professor Robinson, | 


declining to prepare a paper on the late Rev. E. 
Smith, missionary in Syria; from Mr. David 
Wyrick and Rey. John W. McCarty, both of 
Newark, O., and both in relation to the discov- 
eries in a mound near that place, last season; 
from President Benson, of Liberia, respecting an 
Arabic mauuscript, written by a Mandingo negro ; 
from Mr. Loosey, Austrian consul-general; from 
Mr. A. T. Cheney to Mr. Squier, with a printed 
account of his examination of numerous earth- 
works in Cattaraugus and adjoining counties. 
Some account was given of a visit to individu- 
als of three tribes of Africans. The members had 
the advantage of explanations afforded by Mr. 
Caldecott, the interpreter, who is intimately ac- 
quainted with their languages, manners and cus- 
toms, and gave much information respecting them. 


The Hottentots are some of the last of their race, | 


and resemble the Tartars more than the negroes 
—being light-complexioned, with high cheek- 
bones. 
tirely lost. One of the Caffres is six feet three 
inches in height. Mr. Caldecott says he is but a 
fair specimen of his tribe, which is the most 
powerful of that race, and the one which carried 
on the stubborn war against the British, a few 
years ago. 


by Kay, in his “ Caffrarian Researches.” 

Mr. Squier informed the Society, that he had 
seen the parents of the Aztec children in their 
native town, in Central America, where they were 


well known as singular beings, and unlike indi- 


viduals of any other family. 

The death of Dr. Francis having been men- 
tioned in terms of deep regret, the following res- 
olutions were offered by Rev. Dr. Spencer: 

“ Whereas, It has pleased God, in his wise 
providence, to remove from our midst the vener- 
able John W. Francis, M.D., LL. D., one of 
the Vice-presidents of the Am. Ethnological So- 
ciety, 

“* Resolved, That, as citizens, not less than as 
Christians, we are called upon to mourn his de- 
parture from the world, at a time like the present, 
when wise and good men, when men of enlarged 
liberality and unselfish patriotism, are so neces- 
sary to the welfare and prosperity of our beloved 
country. 

“ Resolved, That we tender, most respectfully 
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The Hottentot language is almost en- | 


Their language possesses the remark- 
able traits described by Barrow, and confirmed | 


(April, 


| and earnestly, our sincere sympathies to the fam- 


ily of Dr. Francis, in this, their profound and 
irreparable affliction. 

“ Resolved, That the Recording Secretary be 
directed to send to the family of our deceased 
Vice-president, a copy of these resolutions.” 

The President remarked, that the mournful 
event made a deep impression on his mind. Dr. 
Francis had taken a warm interest in this Society, 
though unable often to attend its meetings. The 
December meeting was to have been held at his 
house, at his invitation expressed in a note, and 
the notifications had been sent, when the sudden 
| attack of his last sickness rendered a change ne- 
|cessary. Dr. Francis enjoyed public esteem and 
affection in an extraordinary degree. Several 
thousand persons, on the day of his funeral, passed 
through the church to take a last view of his face. 
He was ever ready to patronize every scientific 
enterprise, and he was devoted to various branches 
of useful study; so that I suppose scarcely a 
| half-hour of his leisure was not employed in re- 
search on some subject to which his varied tastes 
inclined him. And, combined with this love of 
science, he had great power as a writer, express- 
ing himself with readiness and vigor on various 
subjects—a quality which few possess in an equal 
degree; and his writings, as well as his conver- 
sation, were enlightened by a genial humor, 
equally rare. I hope to see his collections pub- 
lished. 

After a few other appropriate remarks, the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Wilson then read a paper concerning the 
| traditions of his people, the Five Nations of New 
York, on the origin of the first human beings, the 
beginning of the world, the multiplication of the 
| former and the growth of the latter. It was lis- 
tened to with deep attention. 

Rey. Mr. Taylor made some interesting state- 
|ments respecting the vases obtained by him in 
Peru, chiefly from the graves opened by the ex- 
cavations on the Arica and Tacna Railroad. 

A paper on the same subject, and on the sheet 
gold obtained from those grounds, written by Mr. 
Ewbank, was then read. 

Mr. Center then mentioned a Cyclopean wall 
at Copan, Central America, undescribed in any 
| publication, but reported to him by most credi- 
| ble witnesses, about 800 feet long, 40 feet high, 
|— feet thick, formed of immense hewn stone. 
| The Peruvian vases he regards as designed only 
| to be buried in the graves by the ancient inhabi- 
tants, like those of Chiriqui, as the pigmerits with 
which they are ornamented are superficial, and 
easily washed off. 

A committee was appointed to inquire and re- 
| port on the discoveries in the mound near New- 
| ark, Ohio. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Historicat Soorrry or Pennsytvanita.—Phil- 
adelphia, Feb. 11, 1861.—A stated meeting was 
held, J. Francis Fisher, Vice-pres., in the chair. 
The Rev. Benjamin Dorr, D. D., was then intro- 
duced, and read an interesting Memoir of John 
Fanning Watson, the Annalist of Philadelphia. 

An appropriate resolution of thanks was passed, 
and a copy of Dr. Dorr’s paper was requested for 
preservation. This being the evening for the 
election of officers, the chairman appointed Dr. 
G. H. Burgin and Samuel L. Taylor, Esq., tellers to 
conduct the election. They subsequently report- 
ed that the following gentlemen had been chosen: 

President—Joseph R. Ingersoll, LL. D. 
presidents—Samuel Brick, Charles Miner, J. 
Francis Fisher, and George Chambers. Zreas.— 
Charles M. Morris. 
Jones. 
Townsend Ward. 

Library Committee—B. H. Coates, M. D., 
Charles J. Biddle, John A. McAllister. 

Publishing do.—Morton P. Henry, Charles H. 
Hutchinson, John Ashurst, Jr. 

Finance do,—Edward Armstrong, Joseph Car- 
son, M. D., Aubrey H. Smith. 

March 11.—A meeting of this Society was held 
this day, the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, presiding. 
On taking the chair, the President, who had been 
elected at the February meeting, addressed the 
Society at considerable length. He alluded to 


our present unhappy troubles, and then sketched | 


the historic glories of Pennsylvania, her naval 
services in the Revolution and late war, and no 
less important services in the cabinet and field. 

He alluded to Mr. Sainsbury’s Calendar of 
State Papers, and to the historic labors of Mr. 
Motley. 

He concluded in the following words: 

“Tf, indeed, the instructions of history consist 
in example, what teaching can be found in all the 
circle of its acknowledged wisdom equal to that 
derived from the illustrious man whom the world 
agrees to venerate—whose fame in history ex- 
pands with the lapse of years? Why should not 
the great majority of the people adopt the prin- 
ciples and emulate the conduct of this their great 


exemplar? No department of civil administration | 


or military command failed in his care, for he was 
eminently good, as well as virtuously great. Two 
of the incidents of his public life, not perhaps in- 


timately familiar to every one, should neverthe- | 


less be kept especially in view, because they were 
peculiarly his own. Congress, in 1776, passed a 
resolve, in ‘perfect reliance on his wisdom, vigor, 
and uprightness,’ constituting him in all respects 
# military dictator for six months. In the exer- 
cise of this unlimited power, he fully justified the 


Vice- | 


Cor. Sec’y—Horatio Gates | 
Rec, do.—John Jordan, Jr. Librarian— | 


confidence reposed in him; and at the proper 
moment he laid down his authority gracefully, 
which had been accepted and used only for the 
public good. A still more striking display of be- 
coming patriotism and modesty occurred in 1782. 
Great discontents prevailed among officers and 
soldiers respecting arrearages of pay. They man- 
ifested themselves, we learn, in audible murmurs 
and complaints, which foreboded serious conse- 
quences. A new and energetic system was med- 
itated. The project was communicated to the 
General, and in the letter so addressed to him, he 
was offered the title of king. Washington, almost 
disturbed from his habitual equanimity, replied 
| with an expression of painful sensations, and de- 
clared that he must view the information of there 
| being such ideas existing in the army with abhor- 
rence, and reprehend it with severity.” 

Mr. Jones, the Corresponding Secretary, read 
the letter of General George Gibson, commissary- 
general of the army, son of Col. George Gibson, 
who fell at the head of his regiment at ‘St. 
Clair’s defeat,” and now in the eighty-sixth year 
of his age, addressed to his nephew, George Gib- 
| son, Jr., U.S. A. 


Wasurneton, D. C., March 2, 1861. 

Dear Georce: In order that a part of the 
history of our county may not be lost entirely, I 
shall now give you a history of the “ Stony Ridge 
Convention,” that you may lay it before the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

It is probable that there are not five persons 
alive at present, who have any recollection or 
| even traditional knowledge of the “Stony Ridge 
| Convention,” held in Cumberland county, Penn- 

sylvania, during the Revolution. 

It took its name from a stony ridge five miles 

| east of Carlisle, at which place, in a small log tav- 
| ern kept by “ Mr. Tom Bell,” it held its meetings. 
It was composed principally of the elders of the 
old Presbyterian church. The members per- 
|formed the duties of recruiting sergeants in 
| obtaining recruits, and after procuring a num- 
| ber, sent them to the Philadelphia line. All 
ithe appointments of officers from that county 
| were made on the recommendation of this Con- 
| vention, 
The county then consisted of what now com- 
| poses Cumberland, Perry, Franklin, Mifflin, Ju- 
|niata, and perhaps another of the adjoining 
counties. 

The appointments were excellent, as shown by 
the services of the five Butlers, the three Arm- 
strongs, two Alexanders, McGaw, Denny, Parker, 
| Smith, and a host of others whose names “now 

live in our history, and many of whose bones 
have long since mouldered in the fields where our 
| hard battles were fought. 
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I have recently heard these facts from the 
mouths of George Brown and a Mr. Miller, both 
residents of Carlisle in those early days. My 
father having been in the army, as a young man 
I had some curivsity about things concerning it, 
and used to get the old hatter, Brown, to tell his 
story, and then see ‘the stocking-weaver, Miller, 
and listen to his account, which corroborated 
fully what the other said. 

I am now an aged man myself. 

Affectionately, your uncle, 
GxrorGE Gipson, 


Capt. Gzorcre Gisson, JR., 
Schuylkill Arsenal, Phil., Penna. 


The Librarian, Mr. Ward, then announcing the 
various donations which had been received since 
the last-meeting, called particular attention to a 
book of great rarity, and of inestimable value to 
the Society, presented by a late member, Dr. 
Richard Seldener. It is a history of the churches 
of New Sweden, published at Stockholm in the 
year 1759. Israel Acrelius, its author, was for 
several years rector of the Swedish church near 
Wilmington, Delaware, and returned thence to 
Sweden, in the year 1756. Very fortunately, a 


good portrait of him was preserved at the rectory. 
This the Librarian has recently borrowed from 
the Rev. Charles Breck, of Trinity church, Wil- 


mington, and a copy had been made of it by Mr. 
©. Schuessele, who now presented it to the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Ward then congratulated the members 
upon a very important addition which had just 
been made to the library of the Society. He said 
that, during many years, the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia, had been possessed 
of a large series of volumes and pamphlets, much 
more than a thousand in number, illustrative of 
French history—particularly of the period of the 
great Revolution. The pursuits of the Academy 
being confined to Natural History and the Physi- 
cal Sciences, the collection in question had failed 
to receive from students of civil history the at- 
tention which it deserved. Two members of the 
Historical Society, desirous to promote the inter- 
ests of both institutions, had liberally proposed 
to purchase the collection for the sum of five 
hundred dollars, and present it to the Society. 
The Academy, responding to the spirit of the pro- 
posal, had agreed to the terms of it, upon condi- 
tion that the collection should be permanently 
deposited in the Society’s library. 

The Librarian added, that one of the donors 
had also generously contributed a bond for the 
sui of one thousand dollars, to found a perpetual 
fund for the care of the collection. The arrange- 
ment of the volumes will be made at the earliest 
practicable time. 
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Several new members were elected, and there- 
upon the meeting was adjourned by the presiding 
officer. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lovistana Hisrorioat Soorrty.— Baton Rouge, 
La., Nov. 20, 1860.—Pursuant to notice, this So- 
ciety met in the State Library, at 6} o’clock, of 
the evening of the above date. 

The Hon. Dan’l D. Avery was called to the 
chair as President pro tem. 

The proceedings of the regular meeting of the 
Society in May, were read and approved. 

The Hon. J. N. Carrigan, Curator of the So- 
ciety, made a report acknowledging the reception 
of the following donations: One hundred and 
eighty-four boxes of French and Spanish MSS., 
pertaining to local and general affairs in Louisi- 
ana, beginning with transactions at Biloxi, Mo- 
bile, and Dauphine Island, from a. pv, 1701 to 
1803, obtained from the Notarial offices of Pedis- 
claux and De Armas in New Orleans, pursuant 
to a Joint Resolution of the General Assembly of 
Louisiana, at the session of 1860. 

Four original letters of Gen, Philemon Thomas, 
presented by his grandson, John Gayle. 

A curious aboriginal relic found near the State 
House. This relic consists of a block of silicious 
limestone, about twelve inches square, with a 
conical projection on the upper side, rising about 
seven inches, and appears to have been hewn into 
its present form, by some metallic instrument. 
Its original shape was a parallelogram, some por- 
tion of it being broken off. It was presented by 
Mr. John Fletcher. 

A collection of mineralogical specimens from 
different portions of the globe—North and South 
America, Norway, Italy, and Australia. 

Several books, autographs, &c. 

The following gentlemen were elected honorary 
members of the Society: Hon. George Bancroft ; 
W. Gilmore Simins, Judge A. B. Meek, Hon. H. 
F. Claiborne, Hon. Edward Everett, E. J. Fore- 
stall, and M. M. Thomassy. Corresponding mem- 
bers: Hon. John E. King, J. McVea, A. Walker, 
A. ©. Wilson, and N. O. Peck. 

Resident members: Hon. Wm. B. Walker, Wm. 
G. Waller, Dr. Hugh Diver, and A. B, Payne, Esq. 

Col. F. M. Kent, Treasurer of the Society, inade 
a report, which was received and adopted. 

A resolution was adopted, requesting the pub- 
lishers of newspapers, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
to furnish copies of the same. 

After providing for a public lecture at the an- 
niversary meeting of the Society on the second 
Monday in February, 1861, the meeting ad- 
journed, 
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Dr. Franxiin.—the following anecdote was 
related to me, a few years ago, by a gentleman of 
this city, who was a descendant of one of the 
founders of the Pennsylvania Hospital : 

At the first meeting held to consider the estab- 
lishment of the hospital, one of the persons pres- 
ent said that he was opposed to having any 
hospital; that the result would be that sick 


persons would come to Philadelphia from all the | 


colonies, to be cured. 

“If that should be the case,” said Dr. Frank- 
lin, ‘‘ we shall do more good than we expected.” 
M. E. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


CuaMBErsBurG, Pa.—The following advertise- 
ment trom the Pennsylvania Gazette, for July 
19, 1764, refers to the founding of this town: 

“Notice is hereby given to the Publick that 
there is a Town laid out on Conegojig Creek, on 
both sides of the Great Falling Spring where it 
falls into said Creek, by Benjamin Chambers, of 
Cumberland County. Lots may be had on reason- 
able terms and firm Deeds granted for them by 
said Chambers; the day appointed for drawing 


good for water and stone, both free and marble, 
and sand all handy to the spot, and a well tim- 
bered part of the country adjoining it; within 
said town is a good Grist Mill, Saw Mill and 
Grind stones going by water. The Articles of 
the Town shall be read on the day appointed for 
the drawing of the Lots and the terms of sale 
published by me. Bengamin CHAMBERS. 


Tne Mayor’s Frast (From a Philadelphia} 
paper for September 30, 1736).—* Thursday last, | 


William Allen, Esq., Mayor of this city for the 
year past made a feast for his citizens at the 
State House, to which all the strangers in town 
of note were also invited. Those who are judges 
of such things say that, considering the delicacy 
of the viands, the variety and excellency of the 
wines, the great number of guests, and yet the 
easiness and order with which the whole was 
conducted, it was the most grand and the most 
elegant entertainment that has been made in these 
parts of America.” 


WHAT BECAME OF THE Papers oF THE UNI- 
TED States Bank? (vol. v., p. 87).—The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, quoting the article in our last, 
gives it in part, and adds: 
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“‘The editor of the Magazine is in error con- 
cerning the ignorance of at least one of the re- 
porters of the Philadelphia press, if he alludes to 
them in his remarks concerning ‘ penny-a-liners,’ 
The writer of this article was familiar with the 
circumstances of the case; but he was silent about 
them at the time for proper and suflicient rea- 
sons; nor would he now write a word concerning 
the matter were it not already made public through 
the pages of the Magazine. ‘J.J. 8.’ has also 
fallen into several errors in his communication, 


| although his story is in the main correct. A very 


large number of documents, of rare value to the 
curiosity hunter and the collector of autographs, 
were rescued from among these papers; and we 
know of several collections in Philadelphia which 
have been enriched by the autographs and other 
treasures which fell into the hands of the trustees 
of the bank after the failure of the institution. 
The trustees made a proper disposition of the 
papers, and it is only to be regretted that some of 
the curiosities among them were not rescued from 
ultimate destruction.” 


We must, however, correct its error in ascrib- 
ing any portion of the article to the editor of the 
Historical Magazine. It was all from J. J.58., 
and we do not see how the editor of the Bulletin 
came to attribute any portion to us. The edito- 


said lots is the 28th day of June inst. being | rial remarks in the Magazine are generally, if not 


Thursday. The situation of this town is very | 


always, in brackets.—Eb. 


Mame Vocasutary.—We are indebted to 
Buckingham Smith, Esq., for the following ac- 
count of a very rare work on the Mamé language, 
and a vocabulary drawn froin it: 


ARTE 
VOCABULARIO 
En Leneva MAME, 
Dririe1po 
A nuestro Reuerendissimo Padre Maestro F. 
Marcos | Salmeron, Calificador del Supremo 
Consejo de la In | quisicion, General de todo et 
Orden de N. Senora de | la Merced, Ser or de la 
Varonia de Algar. 


SS. PETRVS NOLASCO 


(Followed by a wood-cut of the saint, having 
his name as above.) 
Con licencia en Mexico. 
Por Francisco Robledo, Impressor del Secreto del 
S. Oficio. 1644. 

Mem.—8vo, 87 folios of pagination preceded by 
three printed pages, the title-page inclusive. The 
author was F. Diego Reinoso, whose name ap- 
pears in the dedication. The Arte occupies the 
thirty-six first leaves; the Vocabulario the re- 
mainder, 


7 
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The letters d, f, ¢, 7, are little used, and the} Broapsipx oy raz Dears or Genera War- 
g not at all, the vowel w being employed instead. | rzv.—The Broadside containing the following 
The double ee, represented by the capital Z, have | 111 lines, is remarkable for being printed mostly 
the sound of &, in Spanish, or ¢, in English, de-|in italics,—and the prominent substantives are 
livered with strength. B. 8. | generally in heavy-faced type, either Roman or 

small capitals: 
Acorn, kokz. Lip, tochon niteu. Mr. Drowne, of N. Y., has the original. 
Air, ik. Little, chimechim. me D2. 
Alligator, ain. Lizard, ixmacz. 
red ae, kop, teulup. Mala yofeen oe ok icham, | LINES Sacred to the Memory of JOSEPH WARREN, 
Battle, labal. Man (or woman), outnak. who fell in the Battle at Charlestown, fighting gal- 
Moon, ixhau, keia. lantly for his Country. 
J i. Mosquito, viz. : 
Black (thing), kaktih. Mother, chu, Svou their Care for all the Great, 
Bladder, chud. Mouth, tei. Whensoe’er they meet their fate ; 
Blood, chik. Nine, belhuh. Shades heroic throng around, 
Blue, chaz. Nose, cham. Pleas’d to tend th’ expiring Ground ; 
Bow, zimah. Oak tree, pacham. Pleas’d to mark the favour’d Place 
Canoe, paacz. Parrot, ixko. Where they end their glorious Race, 
Cloud, muh. Partridge, ixchuluk Round the Turf, or grassy Sod, 
Coney, izchik. Pine, tzah. Palms with Yews they learn to nod; 
Cornfield, kohon. Pond, nahap. There, by silent Luna’s Rays, 
‘enh ohew. Quail, tzichim. Oft a fun’ ral dirge —- raise. 
: Red (thing), kam. So, on some appointed Hill, 

y, kik. River, teiah. Heav’n’s last Mandate to fulfill, 
Dove, culewm, choom. Salt, atzam. When with Blood they seal their Cause, 
Eagle, tiou. Sea, palu. Die to save their Country’s Laws, 
Ear, rihim. Serpent, kam. Joy’d at such a nameless Sight, 
Earth, choce. Seven, ouk. Countless Worthies quick alight ; 
Eat, vuam. Seventeen, vuk lahuh. Rapt in soft, celestial Flames, 


Eight, vvahaak. Seventy, lakuh tuh wmu- Stepping to sublimest strains, 
Egg, ho: chim. Thus in solemn Pomp they rove, 


Z. 
Eleven, humlahuh. Six, vuakak. There admire a Brother’s Love: 


Eye, vuitz taba kni. Sixteen, owaklahuh. As the mystic March goes round, 
Eyebrow, zivuitz. Sixty, orkal. All the neighb’ring Vales resound. 
Eyelash, vivuitz. Sky, hah, kiah, Thus, when Warren late was slain, 
Face, vuirz. Snake, kan. Passing Mourners heard them plain. 
Father, man. Squirrel, buk, “Catos, Hamppens, SyDNEYs, come, 
Fifteen, volahuh. Stag, cheh vuion. Ye of Brirain, Greece, or Rome, 
Fifty, la hun toxeal in, Star, chew. Ye for Justice who did lead, 

Fish, ia. Stick, tze. Ye for Freepom who did bleed, 
Five, hoe. String, akil. Quit a While th’ elysian Land, 
Flea, hiak. Sun, hih. Join in one harmonic Band, 
Flower, ixmakal. They, achu or aché. Come, instal a Hero New, 

Fly, ahem. Thirteen, oxlahuh. Who deserves to rank with you; 
Foot, eam. Thirty, vwinak lahuh, Bring the laurel leaf along, 
Forehead, palah. Thou, aia. Swell the chorus with Conq’ror’s Song, 
Forty, kavuinak. Three, oxe. Fix upon his Head the Crown, 
Forty-one, hum toxkalin. Tongue, ak, For he’s worthy of Renown. 

Four, hiahe. Tooth, tivuitze, He for Justice boldly plead, 

Four hundred, omuk. Town, amak. He for Freedom nobly bled. 
Fourteen, kiah lahuh. Tree, ize. ‘*Take him to our Seats above. 
Good, ban. Turtle, petz. There proclaim his gen’rous Love; 
Great, riun. Twelve, kablahuh. Tell how oft Earth’s Senates rung, 
Green, chaaz. Twenty, vwinkim. Charm’d by his mellifiluous Tongue; 
Hair, zamal. Two, habe. Tell how oft his patriot zeal 
Hammock, wéz. Two hundred, ochuk, Strove to save the British Weal ; 
Hand, kop. Viper, vuoh teoh. Midnight Vigils how he nent 

He, ahul, ahi. Virgin, kopoh. All his Ease and Int’rest left, 

Head, vui. Water, a. Greatly firm in Virtue’s cause, 
Heart, kuh koloh. We, ao, aoio, Sworn t’ oppose tyrannic Laws. 
Hill, vwite. Whiskers, ixmatzi. Tho’ his Form divinely fair, 
Horse, ha. Wife, xichilah. Tho’ inost graceful ev’ry Air 
House, cheh. Wind, kiakik, Tho’ in Healing great his Skill 
Hundred (100), okal. Wizard, ahka. Tho’ most kind his constant Will, 
Husband, dexmilah. Woman, xuuh. Tho’ his social virtues great, 

I, ain. Yellow, kam. Tho’ they shone from early Date, 
Large, nim. You, ae. Not with these the patriot Flume, 
Light, kanal. Yuca, tizm. Must we now pretend to name; 
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These are all beneath the Strains 
Due to Heroes’ spouting veins. 

“ Northern Blasts he never fear’d, 
Nor e’en princely Guilt rever’d ; 
Prostituted Force he scorn’d, 
Slav’ry’s Myrmedon’s he spurn’d; 
eovely bent to meet the Foe, 
Dealing Death in ev’ry Blow, 

Great in Ruin when he fell, 
Proud to die, he cry’d "tis well. 
Dying Patriots now we sing, 
Jointly touch the highest String ; 
Jointly all your pow’rs devote, 
Blow for them the highest Note. 
Earth can nothing greater boast, 
Dying Patriot is her most; 
Heav’n can nothing greater know, 
E’en where Fires seraphic glow, 
Worthy such of Angel’s Praise, 
Such cheek have divinest Lays. 

** Fair America is blest, 
Hence arose our welcome Guest ; 
She such Sons shall never want, 
Nor shall Tyrants such e’er daunt. 
Scorching Flames, and Fields of Blood, 
All shall work the greatest Good. 
Slav’ry clanks her Chains in vain, 
Despots there shall never reign: 
Yet fair Liberty shall stand, 
Yet shall sway that happy Land ; 
Yet her godlike sons shal rest, 
Of their Birthrights still possest. 
They the World throughout shall save, 
They shall make the Timid brave. 
Tho’ their present peace is marr’d, 
Tho their future Struggle hard, 
Britain’s Sons, degen’rate grown, 
For their Folly yet shall mourn. 
Griev’d their ancient Sires look down, 
Curse their Measures, give a Frown, 
Swear the Glory is transferr’d, 
Youne America’s preferr’d ; 
Heav’n is fixt her ardent Friend, 
She shall see a glorious End; 
Long in Bliss her Sous shall reign, 
Till their native Skies they gain ; 
Join Orchestras, chant Amen!” 

Quite o’erwhelm’d with swooning Joy, 
(So extatic such Employ) 

Passing Mourners, waking found 
Neither Shades nor faintest Sound. 
Hear, ye Sons of Freedom, hear, 
Banish hence your ev’ry Fear; 
Trust, for once, a Prophecy, 

Know, the Period draweth nigh. 


Provipenos, July 27, 1775. 





A Ourrenoy Question (from a Philadelphia 
paper for January 8, 1740-1).—“ Great quanti- 
ties of English Half-Pence being imported here 
since the falling of the exchange, to be passed as 
Permits, some considerable Dealers were appre- 
hensive we should be overstocked with them, 
and began last week to refuse them otherwise 
than at the rate of five for fourpence. Their ex- 
ample being followed by many of the shop keep- 
ers, while others continued to -take them for 
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pence apiece, it occasioned considerable confu- 
sion in small dealings. And the bakers refusing 
to make any more bread ’till the money was 
settled, the Mob rose on Friday night, and went 
round the town, breaking the windows of several 
merchants and others, and very much disturbed 
the city. They began to assemble again the night 
following; but by the vigilance and resolution of 
some of the magistrates, they were timely sup- 
pressed, and the city has since remained quiet.” 





Rervucess’ Lisrartes—(from the Boston Jnde- 
pendent Chronicle, for March 11, 1779).—“ This 
day the sale of the Libraries of the absentees com- 
mences, at 11 o’clock a. M., at the Province House 
(formerly so called). It will begin with the books 
on Divinity, and be continued from day to day 
(as formerly advertised) until the whole is sold. 





MonvuMEntT To Wasuineton.—Among the me- 
morials issued to the memory of Washington, at 
the time of his death, I have an engraving of a 
monument, and with it the following description : 


“MONUMENTAL ENGRAVING. 


Inasmuch as the sons of Cotumsra consider 
themselves unrivalled in every laudable attempt 
at Gratitude, to such of their number as appear 
to be directed by the Divine influence to stand 
forth in defence of their country’s Liberty and 
Laws; and the name of WasuinerTon standing 
first in the record of American Virtue, Glory, 
and Fame, they conceive it their duty to patron- 
ize and approve the Engraving agreeable to this 
description as the Design of a Monument sacred 
to the Memory of the late General Grorar 
Wasnineton; that patriots may see his Effigies, 
as well as hear the Great and noble Deeds of the 
Father of his Country. 


DEsorRIPTION, VIZ. : 


1st. An high finished white Marble Monument 
rising on pyramidal form. 

2d. On the left of the Piece, a war-worn veteran 
with his arms grounded, in surprise at the Sight 
of his General’s Funeral Pile; with his right hand 
he wipes the falling tear; and with his left he 
motions his distress of mind. In the person ot 
the war-worn veteran you behold a lively repre- 
sentation of the Grief of all the Army of America, 
for the loss of their beloved General and Com- 
mander in Chief. 

8. The Genius of Columbia, on the right, re- 
clining on her spear, erect in her right hand; and 
her left responsive of her deep distress. In the 
Genius of Columbia you see a lively Emblem of 
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the Grief of all America, for the loss of the Father 
of her Country. 

4th. Minerva retires from her shield, and seat- 
ed near the Trophies of War, presents and sup- 
ports the Likeness of the departed Hero. As 
Minerva is called the Goddess of Wisdom, in the 
heathen mythology, and she supports his likeness, 
it shews in the Design, that he was always sup- 
ported by Wisdom in all his Measures and Trans- 
actions. In the Goddess Minerva, you see Wis- 
dom grieving for the loss of one of the wisest Men 
of the Age. 

5th. The Genius of Mars approaches with the 
Helmet of Defence; but, finding the General is no 
more, is stunned with surprise. 
Mars you behold Valour and Courage grieving 
for the greatest Hero of the Age. 

6th. The Genius of Minerva, attending with 
the shield of the Gorgon Head. As this is the 
shield of Minerva, it supposes in the Design, that 
he was shielded by Wisdom in all his Difficulties 
and Dangers. 

7th. Fame, with wings expanded, holding the 
Trump, on the Banner of which is inscribed the 
names of those places where signal victories have 
been obtained; and in her left hand a Wreath, en- 
closing the words Pater Patria. You likewise 
see Fame, grieving for the most famous Man of 
the Age. 

8th & 9th. The Genii of Liberty and Truth, 
with the Emblems, both assisting to adorn his brow 
with laurels; and on the top of the Pile, an Urn 
blazing with the incense of Memory and Love, 
which will never be extinguished. 

The above Piece has already been patronized 
by their Excellencies Governors Strong, Gilman, 
Bowen, and Trumbull, and near six hundred re- 
spectable characters in their respective States, and 
will be published only by subscription.” 


Boston, Oct., 1860. W. G. B. 





Booxs witout InpeExgs (vol. iii., p. 368).— 
I beg you to call the attention of the most learned 
of the medical profession to an indication of men- 
tal obliquity upon the part of authors and pub- 
lishers (especially those of the United States), 
which has already worked incalculable evil in the 
Republic of Letters, and threatens to work more. 


Within the last few years, as is well known to | 


literary men, many authors who have devoted 
anxious days and nights of careful research to 
various departments of learning, have published 


bulky volumes professing to contain the results of | 


such investigations, but presenting to the eye of 
the reader nothing save a confused mass of mat- 
ter, almost totally useless for want of an alpha- 
betical index. So much for authors; and if they 
be partially excused on the plea of that want of 
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practical common-sense to which mental abstrac- 
tion is supposed to be unfavorable, what shall be 
said for publishers, men of business, who are 
sometimes found willing to risk their capital by 
printing—perhaps even stereotyping—such con- 
fused masses of matter, without insisting upon 
the addition of a copious alphabetical index? 

Is it a fear of trouble upon the part of the au- 
thor, a dread of expense on the part of the pub- 
lisher, that disgraces literature by Jndewless books? 

But will the author let the toil of years be lost 
to a large part of the world—for lost it surely is 
—rather than a few days or weeks of labor to 
make the whole available? Will the publisher 
risk thousands of dollars on the plates of what 
should be a valuable work, and yet grudge the 
outlay of a few more dollars for the paper and 
print of an Index? A man unaccustomed to 
books, after reading this article, would be apt to 
say— Such stupidity is incredible; surely this 
writer cannot be in earnest.” Alas, it is too true! 
I have known of instances where indexes were 
objected to by publishers, because they were too 
minute—took up too much room? A carefully 
prepared index to a set of one of the most im- 
portant of late American publications, was re- 
duced, perhaps, one-half, to diminish the expense 
of paper and print!) An American editor of an 
English work, boasts, in the extreme of his stu- 
pidity, that he has saved the American purchaser 
of the book he edits the expense of an Index! 

Let the remedy be applied forthwith. Let 
| Lord CampBELt’s proposition be carried out at 
once. 

“So essential,” remarks his lordship, “did I 
consider an index be to every book, that I pro- 
posed to bring a bill into Parliament to deprive 
an author who publishes a book without an index, 
of the privilege of copyright; and, moreover, to 
submit him for his offence to a pecuniary pen- 
alty.” (Preface to Chief Justices, vol. iii.) 

After “author,” above, add “or publisher,” 
and let such a bill be passed at its next Legisla- 
ture by every State which boasts an author, 
publisher, or printing-press. What would be 
thought of an architect who built a large house 
and left it without staircases for exploration? 
What, then, shall be said of an author or pub- 
lisher who sends a book into the world without 
an Index? BipiioPHine, 





Antnony Wayne.—From the inscription on a 
monument in Radnor churchyard (St. David's 
Episcopal church), which is fourteen miles west 
of Philadelphia, we learn that ‘ Mason GrnrRAL 
Antnony Wayne was born in Waynesborough, in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1745. After a 
life of honor and usefulness, he died in December, 
11796, at Erie, Pennsylvania, then a military post 
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on Lake Erie, commander-in-chief of the army of 
the United States. His military achievements 
are consecrated in the history of his country and 
in the hearts of his countrymen. Tis remains 
are here deposited.” The above is on the north 
side of the monument. On the south side is in- 
scribed: “In honour of the distinguished military 
services of Mason GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE, 
and as an affectionate tribute of respect to his 
memory, this stone was erected by his confré- 
res in arms, the Penn. State Society of the 
Cincinnati, July 4th, 1809, thirty-fourth anni- 
versary of the Independence of the United States 
of America, an event which constitutes the most 
appropriate eulogium of an American soldier,” 

It may not be generally known that the re- 
mains of Anthony Wayne were first interred near 
the block-house, which stands on the high bluff 
which commands the entrance to the harbor of 
Erie, and they lay there until 1809, when his son 
went on from Chester County, Pa., to Erie, in a 
sulky (a two-wheeled carriage), and removed 
them to their present resting-place. On arriving 
at Erie, he employed “Old Doctor Wallace,” so 
called to distinguish him from the present Dr. 
Wallace, to take up his father’s remains, pack the 
bones in as small a space as possible, and lash 
them on to the hind part of his sulky. Dr. 
Wallace took up the remains, and found them in 
a perfect state of preservation, except one foot. 
He had been buried in full uniform, and the boot 
on the decayed foot was also decayed, while the 
other boot remained sound; and a man by the 
name of Duncan had a mate made to it, and wore 
them out. Duncan’s foot, like the General’s, was 
very large. Dr. Wallace cut and boiled the flesh 
off the bones, packed them in a box, lashed them 
on to the carriage, and they were brought and 
deposited beside the rest of his family, in the 
above-named churchyard. 

I visited General Wayne’s old residence in the 
summer of 1857, and found every thing much as 
he had left it. The house is an elegant old two- 
story mansion, now occupied by his grandson. 
The parlors and sitting-room, they informed me, 
were as in the days of the General himself. 
There are portraits and engravings of the men of 
the Revolution, hanging on the walls, as they were 
when appointed to the command of the western 
army, on the 3d of April, 1792, Around the house 
and over the farm, the fences and buildings are 
in good condition, yet they assured me it is about 
as he left it. Every thing appeared as though it 
had belonged to a gentleman of the old school—a 
race said to be now extinct. The premises look- 
ed, and I felt as though the old hero, whose very 
name was once a terror to the murderous red- 
man, might be expected back in an hour or so, 
and a dreamy impression seemed to steal over 
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me that if I waited a little I should see him. I 
should like much to have questioned him about 
Three Rivers, and Brandywine, and Germantown, 
and Monmouth, and Stony Point, and Yorktown, 
and the Indians, and how Erie appeared when 
she was only a year old? And I seemed to hold 
my breath and listen as many an old Indian had 
done, for his footsteps and his fearful oaths; yet 
he didn’t come, and after a little, I passed on 
some three miles to his resting-place. 
LemvuEL G. OLMSTEAD. 





Hezexran Nires.—We copy with pleasure from 
the Note Cestrienses, of Dr. Arlington, now pub- 
lishing in the Village Record, the following sketch 
of the editor of Niles’ Register, regretting only 
that Dr. D., was unable to give more details: 

Hezekiah Niles was born October 10, 1777, 
at the residence, then, of James Jeffris (now of 
John James), on the east side of the main branch 
of the Brandywine, near Jeffris’ Ford, where the 
British force under Howe and Cornwallis crossed, 
on their circuitous route from Kennett Square to 
turn Washington’s right in the memorable engage- 
ment of the 11th of September. When Howe’s 
army moved from the Head of Elk for Philadel- 
phia, it was generally expected that the march 
would be by way of Wilmington, Delaware—and 
many of the inhabitants of that place sought to 
evade the evils of such a visit by retiring, with 
whatever property they could conveniently re- 
move, up the country to and around the forks of 
the Brandywine. A number of grocers and mer- 
chants sent their choice liquors, and other valua- 
bles, to the house of Emmor Jeffris (now David 
Meconkey’s), on the west side of the ford,—where 
they happened to be exactly in the route of the 
enemy, and became the prey of the spoilers. Mrs. 
Niles, being a resident of Wilmington, and near 
her confinement, sought a refuge in the family of 
James Jeffris, aforesaid, where Hezekiah was 
born, about four weeks after the military passed 
by. On this ground he is claimed as a Chester 
county man. The Hessian auxiliaries of Britain 
were notorious for maltreating and plundering 
the inhabitants. They menaced the life of Mrs. 
Niles for hesitating to surrender her personal 
property; and her son mentions more than once 
in his Weekly Register, that the myrmidons of 
George the III. threatened to bayonet him be- 
fore he was born. 

When Hezekiah was old enough to engage in a 
profession, he was apprenticed to learn the “ Art 
preservative of all Arts,” and at the close of the 
last century, was one of the firm of Bonsall & 
Niles, Printers and Publishers in Wilmington. 
In 1801, this firm was employed in publishing a 
revised edition of the political writings of John 
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Dickinson, in two handsome octavo volumes; on 
which occasion the compiler of these Notes (then 
a student of medicine), had the honor to be one of 
the proof-readers. The printing establishment in 
which Mr. Niles was then concerned, was unsuc- 
cessful. The disaster was ascribed to the reckless 
mismanagement of his partner. In a letter to this 
compiler, dated Baltimore, Jan. 12, 1815, intro- 
ductory to a correspondence of some twenty 
years,—which elicited from Mr. Niles nearly one 
1undred familiar, hastily-written epistles,—he 
says: “It is with much pleasure I recognize my 
friend in ‘the lad that used to carry physic to my 
house ;’ and believe me, I am much pleased with 
the high mark of respect and honor that my 
brethren (in principle) of solid Pennsylvania have 
conferred upon him,—on which I beg leave heart- 
ily to congratulate him. In return for his polite 
and friendly communication, I will say of myself, 
that my history has been infelicitous. I am now 
doing a good business—very good. But the old 
firm of Bonsall & Niles left me minus by at least 
$25,000. All of which I fought against, and have 
unfashionably paid.;—so that, except what I count 
on my business, I am yet poor. But nil desper- 
andum ever was, and is, my motto.” For some 


time after the failure, Mr. Niles was connected 
with a periodical, to which he contributed amus- 
ing essays under the title of “ Quilldriving, by 


Geoffrey Thickneck:” and then, he became, for 
several years, editor of a daily paper in the city 
of Baltimore. But the great work of his life was 
his incomparable Weekly Register, a compendium 
of general intelligence, commenced at Baltimore, 
in 1811, and conducted by H. Niles, for a quarter 
of a century, with untiring industry and consum- 
mate ability. Referring to it, in one of his letters, 
he says—‘* Whatever may be its merits, I can say 
this,—that it is the most laborious publication 
that (I believe) ever issued by the editorship of 
one man. A daily paper—of which I had six 
years’ experience—is mere play compared with 
the toil of this thing.” 

Niles’ Weekly Register contains the principal 
public documents of its time; it is replete with 
statistics, and presents a condensed yet faithful 
summary of passing events, in all that period,— 
especially during the war 1812—styled the “ Sec- 
ond War of Independence.” It is a work abso- 
lutely indispensable to every student of our coun- 
try’s history; and voluminous as it is, the day is 
no doubt coming when it will be deemed worth 
its weight in silver. He also compiled a volume 
entitled, “ Principles and Acts of the Revolution,” 
highly illustrative of opinions and events in that 
stormy period. 

Hezekiah Niles was a kind, amiable, sagacious 
man,—an earnest politician, and a zealous repub- 
lican. Skilled in the science of political economy, 
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He was at once a ready writer, and an accom- 
plished advocate of the protection due to our 
national industry. Matthew Carey, of Philadel- 
phia, and Hezekiah Niles, of Baltimore, were among 
the ablest, and the most steadfast champions of 
the policy known as the ‘** American System.” 
Our country has never yet acknowledged its in- 
debtedness to the labors of these faithful patriots. 

In the latter years of his life, Mr. Niles was 
disabled by a paralytic affection, and retired to 
Wilmington, Delaware; whither he went, as he 
said “to die and be buried with his kindred.” 
He departed this life on April 2, 1839, in the 62d 
year of his age. 


A Descenpant oF Monmovutn in AMERICA.— 
The Duke of Monmouth (natural son of Charles 
II.) married, first, the Duchess of Buccleuch ; 
and secondly, Henrietta Maria Wentworth, bar- 
oness of Nettlested, and by her had one son, who 
was deemed illegitimate, and was consequently 
disinherited. But one Col. Smyth, an adherent 
of his father’s, took him to Paris and had him ed- 
ucated, and subsequently left him his property, 
upon which he took the name of Smyth in addi- 
tion to his own. In after life he took part in the 
Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and at the age of 
seventy-two was attacked on a bridge in the 
Highlands, by three royalist soldiers, in expecta- 
tion of reward, when he fell over the parapet and 
was drowned, together with two of his assailants, 
This Col. Wentworth-Smyth left a son Ferdinand 
(six years old), by Eleanor, daughter of Sir Rob- 
ert Needham, a great-grand-daughter of the Duke 
of Monmouth. He, Ferdinand Sinyth-Stuart, 
spent some time at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he studied -medicine, but afterwards emi- 
grated to America, and settled in Maryland, 
where he acted in the twofold character of phy- 
sician and planter. 

When the American war broke out, he became 
a captain in the West Virginian Regiment, and 
was taken prisoner and kept in irons for eighteen 
months in Philadelphia. Afterwards he was cap- 
tain in the Loyal American Regiment, and was 
afterwards transferred to what is now the 42d 
Highlanders. He had landed property to the ex- 
tent of 65,000 acres, which he valued at £244,000, 
which he lost; for which the British government 
gave him £300 a year as a compensation, which 
was, after a while, withdrawn. Hé was then 
reduced to great poverty, and was glad to 
accept the office of barrack-master. After that, 
he returned to this country, and settled in Ver- 
non-place, Bloomsbury Square. He was unfor- 
tunately knocked down and run over by a carriage 
and killed, December 20, 1814, leaving a widow 
destitute, two sons and a daughter.—London 
Notes und Queries. 
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Yankee Doopie.—When sending my commu- 
nication to the H. AL, in July, 1858 (vol. ii, p. 
214), I was not aware of the existence of three old 
broadsides with the music printed, in all proba- 
bility, in the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; which fact. is of some importance in 
establishing the great popularity of Yankee 
Doodle in this country at that time. 

They are entitled as follows: 

1. “D’Estaing eclipsed, or Yankee Doodle’s 
Defeat. By T. Poynton.” 

2. “Yankee Doodle, or the Negro’s Farewell 
to America. The words and music by T. L.” 

8. “Yankee Doodle, or (as now christened 
by the saints of New England), the Lexington 
March.” 

The music to the two first-mentioned ballads is 
original; the third is adapted to the old tune. 

Epwarp F. Rimpactr. 





Curious STATEMENT AS TO VIRGINIA AND 
New Eneranp.—In a report presented to Pope 
Innocent XI., by Monsignor Urbano Cerri, secre- 
tary of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, of 
which Sir Richard Steele published a translation, 
entitled “* An Account of the Present State of the 
Roman Catholic Religion throughout the World. 
London: 1715,” is the following: “ Virginia, un- 
der which I comprehend New England, is a vast 
country full of woods and lakes, and has a vast 
and uncultivated plain. It abounds with cattle, 
fowl, and fish. Some time after it was discovered, 
the king of England sent thither a Catholic earl, 
and another nobleman, who was a_heretick. 
Those two lords were attended by Protestants 
and Catholicks and two priests; so that the Cath- 
olicks and hereticks performed for a long tiie 
the exercise of their religion under the same roof. 
Afterwards, the earl being returned into England, 
and giving an account of the nature of that coun- 
try, many wealthy Puritans were desirous to 
remove thither, as they did in great numbers in 
the year 1630. To prevent the progress of their 
doctrines, the general of the Capuchins was or- 
dered to send into that country a mission of his 
own order; and several French and English 
religious went thither accordingly. That mission 
was renewed in 1650, at the solicitation of the 
queen dowager of England; but it has been since 
forsaken. There are in Virginia about fifty thou- 
sund inhabitants, most of them infidels, many 
heretical, and few Catholick Christians.” 

[It is not easy to make much of this strange 
confusion; but there are some points in it worth 
notice. Lord Arundel of Wardor, may be the 
Catholic earl, being, we: think, a count of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The accounts of Wey- 
iouth’s Expedition speaks of setting up crosses, 
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and it may be that like Lord Baltimore, subse- 
quently, Lord Arundel in this sought to found a 
colony where a Catholic might continue to prac- 
tise the religion of his fathers without being liable 
to the penalties of high treason. Should the sup- 
position be true, the archives of Wardor Castle, 
and those at Rome, may help our Maine friends 
to elucidate the history of Weymouth’s voyage. 

The idea of Capucins being sent over to look 
after the Pilgrim Fathers seeins ludicrous enough ; 
it will do to stand with the French picture of the 
burning of a witch in New England, where Mather 
and his flock are represented as Indians. But 
Capucins were actually missionaries in Maine, 
though from allusion to the dowager queen of 
Charles I., it would be more probable that # 
Capucin mission in Maryland, is intended. ‘That 
such a one existed, there is other proof.] 


QUERIES. 

Wiokapisu.— I have been informed that this 
is the name of a tree of whose wood the Indians 
make baskets; and that a tea made from its bark 
has the singular effect of producing a flow of 
milk, even in oll women; and that the Indian 
women use it fur that purpose. This queer story 
I have through only one person—from the lady 
who saw an old squaw of sixty or more suckling 
a grandchild, 

Can any of your correspondents substantiate 
or disprove this curious account? P. 





Tne Arrest oF Count RocnamBeav.—Who 
was the militia captain who had Rochambeau 
arrested on Lake Mohegan, N. Y. (then called 
Crom Pond, the Crampon of Soulés and Robin), 
as described by Soulés in his “ Troubles de 
VAmérique Anglaise ?” H. 


——E— 


Tue Torxish Cannon-Batts ar THE Park 
Gate, N. Y.—At the southern entrance of the 
City Hall Park, New York, was formerly a mar- 
ble gateway surmounted by two marble balls, 
presents from the Turkish government to Com- 
modore Perry, and by him presented to the city. 
When were these taken down, and what has be- 
come of them ? F, B. H. 


[In “ Valentine’s Manual,” for 1849, p. 484, it 
is stated that these balls were removed with the 
gateway, in 1847, but the account given of the 
balls differs from the above. According to the 
writer of that statement, the balls were obtained 
by one Mr. Mazanna, a Greek pilot, who was 
with Commodore Nicholson in 1817 and 1818, at 
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the Island of Rhodes, and that they were pro- 
cured from Thebes.} 


They are now at the north and south entrances 
of the park in Union Square. D. 


CampsELL’s History or THE WESTERN CouN- 
tRY.—Rev. John P. Campbell, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
who died in 1814, left a MS. history of the west- 
ern country. In the Portfolio of June, 1816, it 
is said that the MSS. of the Rev. Dr. Campbell 
had been placed in the hands of a friend to be 
prepared for publication. It is.believed that they 
were never printed. If not, can any of your 
readers inform us where they may be a 


Empree State.—When and how did this name 
of the State of New York, originate ? es 


Buoxeye Srate.—Is it true that Ohio is so 
called from the chestnut-trees, locally termed 
Buckeye? H. 


Monoox.—Did the term Mohock—so much in 
use in Queen Anne’s time to designate what we 
call rowdies—originate here, in the name of an 
aboriginal tribe, our Mohawk Indians? If not, 
what is the origin of the term? It is constantly 
employed by the old British essayists, 


Cot. Srepnen Moyztan.—Can any of your 
Philadelphia correspondents give the inscription 
on the tombstone of this soldier of the Revolu- 
tion? He was buried beside St. Mary’s Church, 
apparently, Hi. 


Pixe’s Portrait or Wasnineton.—When the 
effects of Pine, the artist, were disposed of by lot- 
tery, as then permitted by the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, among the list of objects was a portrait of 
Washington, by Pine. Can any of your readers 
tell what became of it? 


The portrait of Washington, by Pine, was 
found in Montreal, in 1816 or °17, by the late 
Henry Brevoort, who purchased it; and it has 
been in his or his family’s possession since that 
time, The history of the picture during the in- 
tervening period from 1790 to 1816, is not known. 
When brought to New York from Montreal, it 
was at once recognized as Pine’s work, by Trum- 
bull, Peale, Dunlap, and many persons who had 
seen it in the artist’s. possession. It was exhib- 
ited at the Atheneum in Boston, in 1829, B. 
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Cent or 1815 (vol. ii., pp. 152, 211; iii., p. 
$89).—Will any of the readers of the Historical 
Magazine, be so kind as to inform me why no 
cents were issued from the mint in the year 1815. 
I have endeavored to discover the reason, but 
with no success. E. H. N. 

New York. 


REPLIES. 


Sone—Boston Forks (vol. iv., p. 184).—I find 
in the Boston Traveller, Feb. 28, 1861, the song 
inquired for by your correspondent; but it relates 
to the Massachusetts Convention for adopting the 
Federal Constitution, not to the visit of Washing- 
ton. Below I give the verses with the Zraveller’s 
introductory remarks. Bosron. 


CONVENTION SONG. 


[Soon after the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, in 1787, by Massachusetts, the follow- 
ing characteristic song was written in Philadel- 
phia, by a Yankee bard, on the oecasion, and 
published throughout the United States. Hope 
is entertained that the result of the proceedings 
of another Convention will diffuse equal joy 
| among the people, though it should not be cele- 
brated by a procession, nor be immortalized in 
song. ] 


The ’Vention did in Boston meet 
But State House could not hold ’em 
So they went to Federal-street, 
And there the truth was told ’em. 
Yankee doodle, keep it up! 
Yankee doodle, dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


They every morning went to prayer; 
And then began disputing ; 
Till opposition silenced were, 
By arguments refuting. 
Yankee, &e. 


Then Squire Hancock, like a man 
Who dearly loves the nation, 
By a Concil’atory plan, 
Prevented much vexation. 
Yankee, &c. 


He made a woundy Fed’ral speech, 
With sense and elocution ; 
And then the Yankees did beseech 
T’ adopt the Constitution. 
yankee, &e. 


The question being outright put, 
(Each voter independent), 
The Fed'ralists agreed to adopt, 
And then propose amendments. 
Yankee, &c. 
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The other party seeing then 
The People were aguinst them, 
Agreed like honest, faithful men, 
‘To mix in peace amongst ’em. 
Yankee, &e. 


The Boston folks are duced lads, 
And always full of notions ; 
The boys, the girls, their mams and dads, 
Were filled with joy’s commotions, 
Yankee, &c. 


So straightway they procession made, 
Lord, how nation jy sir! 
For every man of every trade 
Went with his toois—to dine, sir. 
Yankee, &c. 


John Foster Williams in a ship 
Join’d with the social band, sir, 
And made the lasses dance and skip, 
To see him sail on land, sir! 

Yankee, &c. 


“ Amertoa IpLuminata: By Dr. Jesper Swep- 
BERG” (vol. iv. p. 340).—Rev. Wm. B. Hayden, 
assisted by Rev. Dr. Muller, who is acquainted 
with the Swedish language, has examined a copy 
of this book, which has been many years in Har- 
vard College Library. He has given some account 
of it in the New Jerusalem Magazine, for’ Feb.. 
1861. He says, “ That it is a small 24mo, of 176 
pages, in black-letter, with illuminated title-page, 
printed at Skara, 1732, and dedicated to King 
Frederick and Queen Ulrica Eleonora. It is writ- 
ten for the most part in Swedish, with transla- 
tions of the principal letters into Latin, together 
with a few paragraphs in English and German. 
It begins with a notice of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, by Columbus and Vespucius; referring next 
to settlements and to efforts towards Christiani- 
zation. Then follows an account of the Swedes 
on the Delaware. From the first settlement, in 
1638, to 1687, when the Bishop’s connection with 
the churches began, the history is quite general; 
but from this period to the publication of the 
book, the account appears to be full and particu- 
lar. There are descriptions of the country, its 
climate and productions; of the Indian tribes, 
their manners and characteristics; and of the 
European colonists by whom the American- 
Swedes were surrounded. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Maryland, and Canada are men- 
tioned, and the form of government then existing 
in the Province uf Pennsylvania. The religious 
denominations in those contiguous colonies are 
not omitted; and there are frequent allusions to 
Quakers, Presbyterians, and Baptists, as well as 
to the Church of England. The margin of the 
work is filled in many places with authorities re- 
ferred to for facts stated; and several quotations 
are made from different writers in America, The 
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range of writers seems large for that period; and 
Bishop Swedberg must have made an extensive 
examination of the literature of the subject as it 
existed in his day.” 

Mr. Hayden produces, in the magazine, trans- 
lations from the Latin portions of the book; and 
in the course of his article, expresses an opinion 
that the whole book, “America Illuminata,” 
ought to be translated, as it contains much inter- 
esting matter, and possesses much: historical value 
in connection with the early colonial history of 
the Swedes on the Delaware. He makes the fol- 
lowing allusion to three chapters which ought to 
be in a biography of Emanuel Swedenborg: 

“The complete biography of Swedenborg, no 
doubt, when it comes to be written, will contain 
three chapters not hitherto included. One on the 
Swedish people, another on the Reformed Church 
in Sweden, and a third on the Swedberg family ; 
all having direct reference to the influences by 
which Swedenborg was surrounded in early life, 
and which served therefore to form and modify 
his character. In one of these, his father would 
necessarily hold a conspicuous place.” F. 


Wasuineton in New York, 1799 (vol. v., p. 
91).—I shall be curious to hear confirmation of 
this visit. In any case, your correspondent, “I 
J. G.” is mistaken in supposing that General. and 
Mrs. Washington were the guests of Sir John 
Temple, who died in November, of the previous 
The visit is not likely to have been paid 
to his widow, then in deep mourning; but, it is 
barely possible that, in her absence from town, 
the family mansion may have been temporarily 
rented for the occupation of the General. That 
so interesting a circumstance should not have 
been handed down among the traditions of the 
family, militates against its probability. A rela- 
tive of the writer, the favorite grand-daughter of 
Lady Temple, and long a member of her house- 
hold, expired only within the past year ; but among 
her many reminiscences of the period in question, 
on which she was fond of dwelling, no allusion to 
such an occurrence is remembered. W. 


CHarLoTre TEMPLE (vol. v., p. 91).—‘‘ Char- 
lotte Temple,” about whom your correspondent 
‘**Penn” inquires, may fairly be presumed to have 
been a member of this family, several of whom, 
including Sir John himself, are buried in Trinity 


churchyard. The pedigree, it is true, contains 
no corresponding entry, but it cannot be relied 
upon as absolutely perfect. Wa 


Books PRINTED BY FRANKLIN (vol. iii., p. 
121).—“ The History of the Quakers,” published 
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in 1728, of which Franklin printed forty sheets, 
was: “The History of the Rise, Increase, and 
Progress of the Christian People called Quakers. 
By William Sewell. 3d edition.” Folio. 
liminary leaves, 694 pp. 


6 pre- 
Index, 16 pp. 


Pawner Staves (vol. iii., p. 183).—In Knox’s 
“ Historical Journal,” p. 488, the author, meeting 
the word Pani in Vaudreuil’s Capitulation, arti- 


cle 47, which stipulated that “negroes and panis | pulses, bids fair to be, if it is not already, for 


of both sexes, shall remain in their quality of | 


slaves, in the possession of the French and Cana- 
dians, to whom they belong,” gives this note: “I 
believe this implies convicts or malefactors con- | 
demned to slavery,” not knowing that the Panis 
(Pawnees) were a western tribe, and that the 
term in actual use, meant simply Indian slaves. 
8. 


Curious Erirapa (vol. v., p. 88).—In the 
(London) Gentleman’s Magazine of 17738, at p. 
133, is the copy of a long inscription on a tablet 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Canterbury, to the 
memory of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Swift, who died 
June 12, 1592; in which inscription occur the 
lines alluded to. It would seem from the state- 
ment on the tablet, that it had been erected by a 
son of Dr. S., who succeeded him in the rectorship, 
and therefore it was probably of a much earlier 





period than the tombstone in Newport, R. I, or 
of Dr. Porson. R—a. 


Soatpine (vol. v., 25).—Rawlinson’s “ Herod- 
otus,” b. iv., ch. 64. (iii. p. 58), thus describes 
Scythian scalping: ‘In order to strip the skull of 
its covering, he makes a cut round the head above 
the ears, and laying hold of the scalp, shakes the 
skull out; then, with the rib of an ox, he scrapes 
the scalp clean of flesh, and softening it by rub- 
bing between the hands, uses it thenceforth as a 
napkin. ‘The Scyth is proud of these scalps, and 
hangs them from his bridle-rein; the greater 
the number of such napkins that a man can show, 
the more highly is he esteemed among them; 
many make themselves cloaks, like the capotes of 
our peasants, by sewing a quantity of these scalps 
together.” In a note, he refers to the use in 
Athensus and Euripides of the word aposcythizo, 
in the sense of J scalp. 

Some, following the Vulgate version of Deut. 
xxxii. 42-3,.have supposed it not unknown to 
the Jews, who certainly at times mutilated fallen 
foes (1 Kings xviii. 25). 

In these northern parts, the custom seems to 
have passed from the Iroquois to the Algonquins. 
Gookin (‘* Mass. Hist. Col.,” vol. i., p. 162) speaks 
of a Mohawk scalping Massachusetts Indians, as a 
new custom. 0. PB. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Report of the Committee of the Overseers of 
Harvard College appointed to visit the Library, 
Jor the Year 1860. Submitted Jan, 31, 1861. 
Boston: Rand & Avery. 8vo, 40 pp. 


A HIGHLY satisfactory exhibition of the affairs of 
this ancient library, which, under recent im- 


America, what the Bodleian is for the universities 
of England. The number of volumes, we are here 
told, now in Gore Hall, is over 91,500, and the 
number of unbound pamphiets, not less than 
50,000, and a new library building is more than 
hinted at. Numerous donations, in answer to an 
appeal for gifts of books, quite embarrass the 
librarian’s report with their bare enumeration. 
One of these, the bequest of Clarke Gayton Pick- 
man, a gentleman of Boston, and a graduate of 
1811, who died last year, is of special importance, 
consisting of more than three thousand volumes 
of good English literature, in the best condition. 
But of more value than any chance additions, even 
of this liberal nature, is the sum given by William 
Gray, of Boston, of five thousand dollars a year, 
for five years; for this can be expended for that 
which the library stands most in need. The 
attachment of the alumni of Harvard to their alma 
mater, shown in these gifts, is well worth noting. 
It indicates an influence which it would be ben- 
eficial for all institutions of the kind to cultivate ; 
and the surest way to gain it, we may remark in 
passing, will be for the colleges to attach the 
undergraduates by wise and generous treatment, 
that they may remain friends when they become 
men. We congratulate Mr. Sibley in the details 
of his report, though we fear this influx of pros- 
perity under his administration, as in other cases 
of accumulation of property, brmgs with it in- 
creased care and weariness, 


History of the United Netherlands; from the 
Death of William the Silent, to the Synod of 
Dort, with a full view of the English-Dutch 
struggle against Spain, and of the origin and 
destruction of the Spanish Armada. By John 
Lothrop Motley, LL. D., D. OC. L., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
Volumes I. and If. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo, 532, 563 pp. 


Tuts new work of Mr. Motley has already been 
received with extraordinary favor, not only by 
the public,—ever ready to appreciate dramatic 
action and vivid portrayal of character,—but by 
the judicious few, who control the nicer and more 
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enduring decisions of literary fame. 
author is admitted in the present portion of this 


of great interest, which alone would entitle his | 


production to great respect ; and at the same time 
to have argued a most important historical ques- 
tion with eminent ability. His new material, 
indeed, drawn from an extensive research into 
the archives of Spain, which lay bare the minutest 
acts and motives of the reign of Philip IL., and the 
political conduct of that extraordinary monarch, 
as well as a thorough handling of the document- 


ary stores of Holland, and a most successful use | 


of the manuscripts of the State-paper office in 


London,—this affluence of resources, gives to the | 


present work a distinctive character, even among 
the many laborious and original historical writings 
by which such investigators as Helps, Froude, 
and others, have, of late, made themselves an en- 
viable reputation. Mr. Motley’s diligence and 
success in bringing to light the secret diplomacy 
of Philip and his general, Alexander of Parma, is 
worthy of the highest praise. It is one of those 
lessons in the history of princes which is written 
once for all; for nothing can be more thorough 
in an exhibition of this kind, or more instructive. 
To the minutest incidents of war, and the work- 
ing of the new political relations on individual 
character in Holland, growing out of the great 
contest for liberty, much attention is given, and 
with effect. The stirring incidents of the siege of 
Antwerp, are told with dramatic interest, while 


the story of the Armada may be said to be now, | 


for the first time, adequately presented to the Eng- 
lish reader. Indeed, it has never been fully un- 
derstood before. 

This, we may remark, is especially a book to 
be read a second time to be fully enjoyed; at 
first, to master the novel facts and incidents, and 
then, to study at leisure the developments of char- 
acter and action, as they naturally influence one 
another. 

It gives us pleasure to learn trom Mr. Motley’s 
preface, that this work is likely to be continued 
through the period of the Thirty Years’ War to 
its close at the Peace of Westphalia. 





Origin of Legislative Assemblies in New York. 
By E. B. O'Callaghan. Albany: Weed, Par- 
sons & Co., 1861. 48 pp. 


New York, as settled by the Dutch, was not, 
like the neighboring English colonies, possessed of 
a legislative assembly. The people had no voice 
in the laws by which they were governed. Dis- 
content naturally prevailed, and when the Eng- 
lish rule began, the incoming English were no 
less clamorous for an assembly in which they 


In fact, the | 


should be represented. A half-way measure, in- 


| tended to quiet the people, but really giving noth- 
history, to have brought forward new materials | 


| 





ing, was granted in 1665; but it was not till 1683, 
that Gov. Dongan actually arrived with instruc- 
tions to call an Assembly. The first assembly 
held two sessions, and was dissolved by the death 
of Charles II, in 1685. The second Assembly 
immediately called, met in November, of the same 
year, and was dissolved by order of James II., 
January 20, 1687. The old régime of * Govern- 
our and Councell’ again obtained, until the reins 
of government were wrested from the hands of 
Nicholson by Leisler, who convoked an Assembly, 
which met in April, 1690, and remained iu ses- 
sion till October. The following spring Slough- 
ter arrived with instructions to call an Assembly. 
This met in the same year, 1691, and after re- 


isolving that all prior laws were null, declared 


itself the first Assembly; and it is so regarded in 
the published colonial laws. This attempt to 
wipe out all prior legislation, equally unwise and 
impolitic, created much confusion ; and Dr. O’Cal- 
laghan, in this little treatise, gives the history of 
the Legislative Assemblies, temp. Jac. II., and the 
revolutionary assembly of 1690. Among other 
interesting matter, is a sketch of the life of Col. 
Dongan, the governor of New York, by whom 
the first Assembly was called. 





Bulletin of the American Ethnological Society. 
Vol. I., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1860, and’Janu- 
ary, 1861. New York: ©. B. Richardson & 
Co., 1861. 8vo, 72 pp. 


Tus Society has begun the record of its transac- 
tions in a very creditable form. The present 
number contains the proceedings of the meetings 
stated, of which we have given less detached re- 
ports in our columns, and also a report on the 
Indians of Andaqui, New Granada; a paper by 
the Rev. M. M. Albis, read at the meeting in 
Feb., 1859, a curious and satisfactory report. The 
number is illustrated with an engraving of an in- 
scribed stone hatchet, found in Pemberton, New 
Jersey. 





Cuba for Invalids. By R. W. Gibbes, M. D., Co- 
lumbia, 8. 0. New York: Townsend & Co., 
1860. 12mo, 214 pp. 


Our friend, Dr. Gibbes, was compelled by ill- 
health to visit Cuba last winter, and intended, we 
believe, to repeat his visit the present season; 
but has yielded to the call of his State to serve 
her actively—not, we trust, at the expense of 
health. This volume, the result of his experience, 
is not a physician’s prescription to the sick, in 
spite of its title. Written without pretension, it 
is a most practical volume for any one, sick or 
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well, purposing to visit Cuba. The country, its 
life, manners, amusements, conveyances by land 
and water, hotels, &c., are all well described, and 
useful directions given; but the sanitary advice, 
coming as it does from a skilful and thoroughly 
educated physician, from actual experience and 
observation, renders it invaluable as a guide. 


Collections of the Ulster County Historical So- 
ciety. Vol. I, part 2. Kingston (N. Y.): 
1860. 8vo, 77-177 pp. 


I'nis number is a decided improvement on the 
first; and besides the proceedings of the meetings 
in June and October, contains notes on the Eso- 
pus Indians, and also on the treaty with that 
tribe, a list of Sheriffs, Colonial Statutes relating 
to the county; Clinton Papers, relating to Ulster 
County; a very interesting and exhaustive paper 
on Vaughan’s Expedition up the Hudson, in 1777, 
by G. W. Pratt, who has availed himself of Eng- 
lish archives, hitherto almost unexplored. Speci- 
mens of letters of denizatior and church-member- 
ship, complete the number. 


The Firelands Pioneer, published under the 
supervision of the Firelands Historical Society. 
A Quarterly Magazine. Vol. II. Nos. 1, 2, 8, 
Sandusky: H. D. Cooke & Oo., 1859-60. 


TuesE numbers almost complete the second vol- 
ume of contributions to the history of Ohio, issued 
by the Fireland Historical Society; and contains 
a great deal of matter for the local history of the 
district to which they refer. The Society is ac- 
tive, and will obtain hereafter, as it now deserves, 
great credit. 


A Description of the Medals of Washington, of 
National and Miscellaneous Medals, and of 
other objects of Interest in the Museum of the 
Mint: to which are added Biographical Notices 
of the Directors of the Mint, from 1792 to the 
year 1851. By James Ross Snowden, the Di- 
rector of the Mint. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1860. 4to, 203 pp. 


A Description of Ancient and Modern Coins in 
the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of the Uni- 
ted States. Prepared and arranged under the 
direction of James Ross Snowden, Director of 
the Mint. Philadelphia: J. Lippincott & Co., 
1860. 2 vols. 8vo, 412, 412 pp. 


Tuese beautiful volumes contain a full descrip- 
tion of the numismatic collection at the Mint, 
which embraces some coins and medals of exccs- 
sive rarity. The works are beautifully got up; 
the medals engraved; the coins represented by a 
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new process, giving each in relievo in its color, 
gold, silver, or copper. 

We regret that some pieces are not more fully 
described, but yet cannot fail to acknowledge the 
beauty and usefulness of these manuals, which. 
are a valuable addition to the library of the 
American numismatist. 


Miscellany. 


H. B. Dawson, Esq., is now preparing, for 
immediate publication, ‘New York during the 
Revolution; being a collection of original papers, 
now first published from the manuscripts in the 
possession of the Mercantile Library Association,” 
an interesting volume, announced some time 
since. 


Tue fourth and last volume of Help’s “ Span- 
ish Conquest in America,” has just appeared. 


A Frat Heap, or Selish grammar, by Menga- 
rini, will shortly be published as the second vol- 
ume of the “ Library of American Linguistics.” 


Tue Maine Historical Society are about to pre- 
pare for the issue of a new volume of their Col- 
lections; and the Montreal Society announce a 
continuation of their Mémoires. The Virginia 
Historical Society has also a second volume in 
press, 


Tue Historical Society of Ohio lost, in Febru- 
ary, its venerable President, Col. Joun Jonnson, 
who was found dead in his bed at Washington, 
D. O. He was born in Pennsylvania, in 1775, 
and accompanied Wayne’s army to the West, in 
1793. He was loug Indian Agent, and made the 
Wyandot treaty of 1841-2. 


Tne site of an Indian village and cemetery is 
undergoing examination in the city of Montreal. 
It lay near Sherbrooke-street, on a dry, sandy 
knoll, and was apparently the abode of the Algon- 
quin tribe, known as the Iroquet; or, as the Iro- 
quois and Hurons called them, Onotchataronon, 
the original inhabitants of Montreal Island, and 
who must not now be confounded with the Iro- 
quois, who were of a different race and language. 

An account was read before the Natural His- 
tory Society of Montreal, and is published in the 
Journal of Education with illustrations. The 
articles found comprise, besides human skeletons, 
pottery, clay, pipes, bone implements, but no 
arrow-heads, or other stone weapons, 





